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PROVERB AGAINST PROVERB. 


Aw able and reflecting contemporary had a paper 
some time ago on the inconsistency of a considerable 
number of our proverbial phrases. It was a subject 
which we had long before made some preparations for 
treating to the best of our own humble ability ; but our 
unreadiness led to our being thus anticipated. How- 
ever, as “two heads are better than one” (if this, in- 
deed, be not negatived by some contradictory apo- 
thegm), it may not be amiss that we now add our 
efforts to those of our predecessor.* 

That others may enjoy a jocularity which we have 
enjoyed, we open with his words :—“ Although pro- 
verbs are saws, I think it will be admitted that they 
ought not to be see-saws, or saws which cut both ways, 
and (as far as they are rules of human life) lay down 
clashing principles, and lead to conflicting lines of 
conduct. Although all men are not stuffed with pro- 
verbs like Panza the First, king of Barataria, most 
men have a few favourite ones, and are considerably, 
though sometimes unconsciously, influenced by them. 
Care should therefore be taken, in framing a code of 
morality or prudence out of these antique materials, 
that its laws should be rather more distinct and con- 
sistent with each other than the laws of England. 
Saws that cut both ways are not wise saws ; at least 
some understanding ought to be come to as to which 
side of the maxim the truth is to be found at.” 

This is well put, and our readers will be the more 
disposed to think so, when they remember the long 
string of contradictory “passages from the best 
authors” on the subject of money, which we lately 
published.+ We venture to say, it would be quite 
impossible for any one to have made out a course for 
himself from those extracts, without the exercise of a 
judgment which, we suspect, would have guided him 
fully as well unassisted. ‘here is the very same 
equivocality in the proverbial code with regard to the 
use of means; that is to say, as to their being used 
liberally or otherwise. For instance, the venerable 
maxim, so regularly addressed to young apprentices, 
“Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves,” is followed by “Penny wise and 
pound foolish.” Between two such proverbs, a young 
scion of the tribe of Franklin must exemplify morally 
that principle in physics, that that which is between 
two opposing forces of equal power remains at rest ; 
and unless he is relieved, which we own is the likely 
ease, by having no pounds either to take care of or 
spend foolishly, we think his perplexity must be con- 
siderable. Again, “ Frustra habet qui non utitur,” says 
a Latin proverb [“ He possesses in vain who uses not”’], 
which seems a very good thing to launch at the vice 
of niggardliness ; but on the other hand, a Scottish 
proverb assures us, that “ A fool may gain money, but 
it takes a wise man to keep it.” “Coin breeds care,” 
says one axiom ; to which another replies, “Store is 
no sore.” : 

** Who doth sing so merry a note, 
As he who cannot change a groat,” 
has for answer, “ It’s gude to be sib [akin] to siller.” 
And there are even single maxims involving the same 
apparent contradiction, as “ Money makes and money 
mars,” and “ He who hath gold hath fear, and he who 
hath none hath sorrow.” 

Caution and venturesomeness are each recommended 
in like manner by its own set of phrases, though no 
two principles could be in greater contrariety. “ Never 
give up certainty for hope,” is supported by such asso- 


* See Atheneum, December 11, 1841. 
t Article ‘* Money,” in Number 567. 


ciates as “ Never stretch out your hand farther than 
you can draw it back again,” and “ Venture all, lose 
all ;” but they are flatly contradicted by “ Nothing 
venture, nothing win,” “ Venture a small fish to catch 
a great one,” “Win the horse or tine [lose] the saddle,” 
and “ He that was born under a three-halfpenny planet 
will never be worth twopence.” Even forethought 
or foresight does not appear quite a certain subject of 
commendation in our proverbial philosophy ; for while 
we have “ Principiis obsta”—[* Resist at the begin- 
ning”), and “ Meet the coming disease,” on the one 
hand, we have “ Prius antidotum quam venenum”— 
(*“ The antidote before the poison” }, “ Second thoughts 
are best,” and “ Aye feared for the day ye never saw,” 
on the other. Again, “ Begin nothing of which you 
have not considered the end,” which, according to the 
story, once saved a king’s life, looks, it must be owned, 
extremely well, till comes in a pious affirmation of 
quite the opposite tendency, “ Begin your web, and 
God will supply you with thread.” Nay, the univer- 
sally familiar “Look before you leap,” has itself a 
neutraliser in “‘I'oo much taking heed is sometimes 
loss.” “ Fore-warned, fore-armed,” says Caution : 
 Ill-doers are aye ill-dreaders,” says a generous secu- 
rity. “Provide for the worst, and the best will pro- 
vide for itself,’ rejoins the former: “Harm watch, 
harm catch,” replies the latter. Even when evil has 
taken place, the proper policy is by no means the 
settled matter which one might expect ; for is there 
not, “Shut the stable-door when the steed is stolen,” 
met by the briefer and pithier, “ Better late than 
never.” 

If there were anything on which proverbial wisdom 
could have but one voice, it might be expected to be 


‘on the twin subject of industry and frugality. Recol- 


lecting by how many maxims these are enforced in 
Franklin’s “ Way to Wealth,” we would be inclined 
to think that here at least all would be unanimity ; 
but, strange to say, this is not the case. “Think of 
ease, but work on,” is one entirely in the spirit of the 
Franklin philosophy ; but an English saw, smacking 
strongly of rural life in Kent or Sussex, says, “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ;” and there 
is, further, 2 somewhat more ancient affirmation, that 
“ Apollo does not always keep his bow bent.” “ Help 
hands, for I have no lands,” stands conspicuous in 
Poor Richard ; but how does it comport with “ Dun 
vivimus, vivamus”—[“ While we live, let us live”)?! 
Honest Benjamin tells those who would thrive, that 
they must rise at five, and, by way of a great indul- 
gence, allows those who have thriven to lie till seven, 
making no special provision with regard to the win- 
ter season, when it is dark at that hour, and water 
is very apt to be found frozen in ewers—not to speak 
of the remarkable feeling of comfort which blankets 
impart at that hour and season, No doubt the old 
gentleman thought it alla clear case; but we beg to 
differ from him; for in Ray’s English Proverbs, we 
find, “ Early up and never the nearer.” He adds, 
“If you would have your business done, go yourself ; 
if not, send another;” but, on the other hand, is it 
not declared that “The man who is his own lawyer 
has a fool for his client?’ And is it not clear that, 
if a man were not to employ deputies, he could 
do extremely little business of any kind? The whole 
principle of division of labour would then be erased 
from our political economy, and the science, so dis- 
liked by country gentlemen, would be just where 
country gentlemen wish it to be. “Quick at meat 
quick at work,” is asaying evidently designed to com- 
mend both rapid inhiation of viands and despatchful 
performance of labour. Beside it stands “ Delays are 
dangerous,” and beside that again, “ Never put off till 


to-morrow what can be done to-day.” But, on the 
other hand, is there not “ Luck in leisure,” and “ The 
more haste the less speed,” and “Slow and sure,” and 
“Good and quick seldom meet ;” and even so direct 
and special an opposite (which is actually to be found 
in Ray) as “ What we do not to-day we must do in 
the morn?” Every youth has heard of the virtue 
of perseverance, and been told times without number 
that “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” This pro- 
verb is even to be found in the Greek, so long ago was 
the principle noticed. ‘There is another about the 
impropriety of having too many irons in the fire, with 
which young men must also be in general pretty fami- 
liar. Now, there is not perhaps any adage directly flying 
in the face of either of these venerable maxims; but we 
humbly opine that they do not strictly coincide with 
“ It’s good to have two strings to one’s bow,” and It’s 
@ poor mouse that has only one hole.” Parsimony is 
commended in many a saw, as “ A penny saved,” &c. ; 
but is there not something to give us pause in the propo- 
sition, that “ What goodwives spare cats eat?” “The 
best’s aye cheapest,” stands accidentally in a list before 
us, beside “ What is bought cheap is dearest.” “Let the 
fire alane, for eldin’s dear”—a Scottish cottage maxim 
—is met by an English opponent, “ Lay on more wood, 
ashes give money.” On the subject of drinking there 
are several pithy good things, declaring its evil effects 
on purse and person ; but they have an old saying in 
merry England, that “Good ale is meat, drink, and 
cloth ;” and if any one be in love with truth, wine 
may be worth its price, for truth, they say, is to be 
found in it. ‘To despatch bibulousness at once, we 
may as well introduce the saw, that “Drunk folk 
seldom take harm,” to which it is only necessary to 
add the delightfully simple comment of an old editor 
of proverbs—“ ‘This is so far from being true, that, on 
the contrary, of my own observation, I could give 
divers instances of such as have received very much 
harm when drunk.” 

Contradiction is scarcely less rife on the subject of 
drawing inferences from external symptoms or appear- 
ances. It is a saying older than our nation, “ Vestis 
facit virum”—[* ‘The clothes make the man” ; and we 
follow it up by the common observations, that “A 
good outside is a great recommendation,” that “ There 
is much in a good first impression,” and so forth. But 
“ Esse quam videri” —[“‘l'o be rather than to seem”}, 
is as old a maxim as the other, and we all acknowledge 
that “Good wine needs no bush.” The Scotch say 
broadly, “ If you be na a thief, be na thief-like,” at the 
same time that they own that “ Like’s an ill mark.” 
The deceitfulness of appearances is the subject.of apo- 
theg:ns amongst all nations ; yet we find an equally 
universal remark, which does not seem easily recon- 
cilable with it, that “A man is to be known by the 
company he keeps.” This last again is neutralised by 
the partial way in which it is applied, for no one ever 
presumes to think the better of a weak or worthless 
man from finding him, as he may of course be occa- 
sionally found, in the company of better men. In one 
list of proverbs, we find more than a dozen warning 
young men as to the choice of their partners, and giv- 
ing all sorts of rules of caution on the subject ; but 
what faith can any young man place in woman, if it 
be true that “ A dink [extremely neat] maiden makes 
a dirty wife?” ‘The English say “A man is half 
known when you see him, and full known when you 
hear him speak ;” on which we would remark, that we 
have known many men who, if judged by their com- 
mon discourse, might have been taken for something 
near akin to fools, but who were, in reality, men of 
action, of spirit, and intelligence. ‘I'he proverbial code 
itself admits, that “ A man may talk like a wise man 
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and act like a fi It is also alleged, that “ Thee 
is no fire without smoke ?’ that is, there is always some 
und for any imputation ey ae ; yet we 


w well that matiy men have been condemned 
general consent, and afterwards found innocent. 
that * Vox 


what all men say oe ter be ‘true, 
uli, vox Dei,” that dari ttery of the masses, 


disclaimed by modern wisdom. “ lt may be,” says 
Coleridge, “ quite the reverse.” 

Arguing from beginnings to endings, or results, seems 
equal a matter of doubt. “A beginning makes 


a good ending,” does not square well with “ All’s well 
that ends well” ‘The Scotch saying, too, which Burns 
quoted ini favour of the wild prince of Wales, “ Many 
a ragged cowt [colt] turns out a noble aiver [work- 
horse],” is not easily to be accommodated to another 
which King James introduces in his book addressed 
to his son, “ A kindly aiver [meaning a young beast, 
the sense of the word having changed after } will 
never make a good horse ;” and still less with the Eng- 
lish proverb, “Once a knave,.ever a knave.” The 
writer in the Atheneum begins his illustrations with 
“Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” which, says he, 
* originated, we may suppose, with certain foolish eels, 
who, with all their experience of hot situations, were 
not so used to the as to feel themselves comfort- 
able in it, and, in their impetuosity to leave it, sprang 
into the burning coals themselves. Now, this was 


- eourse an indiscretion in the said eels ; not that they 


forgot the proverb ‘ Let well alone, for it was any- 
thing but well to be fried alive as they were, not being 
consenting parties thereto, as the lawyers say : but 
let us put the case, that these unfortunate fishes had 
heard, marked, learned, and inwardly digested a saying 
which is in men’s mouths every day, namely, that 
‘when things are at the worst they mend; might 
no. they, or their descendants, fairly justify thereby 
th: fatal leap from the hot pan into the hotter fire, 
an‘l argue that they took it with their eyes open, con- 
fiéently believing, that when things were at the 
hetitest, they might be expected to cool? There is 
reson to think that men as well as eels have ‘ lea 
the frying-pan into the fire, on the 
thit they must be worse in order to be better, for 
*vihen things are at the worst they mend.’” 
Not even the most prominent article in common 
rality is left clear in our proverbial code. “ Honesty 

is {he best policy” is indeed a current saying, and it 
is fortified by such good saws as “Craft brings no- 
thing home at the last,” and “ Knavery may serve a 
turn, but honesty is best in the long run.” But 
why, then, should men talk of “ politic knaves,” and 
assume that it is only “when knaves cast out that 
hosest men get their own ;” and why should it be said 
that “ Wiles help weak folk,” or that “Sly knavery 
is too hard for honest wisdom?” Here all is a mass 
of confusion. Nor are we much better when we in- 

uire respecting a virtue more eminently Christian ; 
foe, while “ Forget and forgive” stares us in the face 
is. every collection of proverbs, are we not also ad- 
monished, with regard to any one who has offended 
us, to “ Pay him home in his own coin ?” 

The French say, “ Langue de miel, cour de fiel”— 


{Tongue of honey, heart of gall”) ; to which it is 
replied on this side the Chann 
‘* Pair words burt ne’er a bone, 


But foul words break many a one ;” 


the Scotch adding, in their own smooth wa 
fieech [flatter] a fule as fecht him.” “ Welcome is 
the best cheer.” “ Pray,” says our Athenwzum friend, 
“ accommodate this to‘ Fair words butter no parsnips.’ 

take the latter proverb to be by far the sounder of 
the two ; at least I trust it will ever be deepest im- 
pressed upon the minds of all Amphitryons. Wel- 
come is very good in its way, but it is not, nor ever 
will be, a turbot, or a saddle of mutton, or a glass of 
wine, or so much as—butter for parsnips.” We would 
here remark, that, though “ Hunger is the best sauce,” 


“ Better 


‘ we never yet knew any one who refused to add Hervey 


or Lazenby, if these gentlemen were by ; nor do we 
learn from the author of Waverley that Hayston of 
Bucklaw, when dining with the Master of Ravens- 
wood, on a scrag of mutton, and reminded by Caleb 
Balderstone that “Aye the nearer the bane the 


* sweeter,” expressed any violent preference for such 


_too-frequently 


“ Anything 


ted viands over fresh and com- 
plete legs, whether roasted or boiled. 

We turn, finally, to a few miscellaneous matters, on 
which we find popular wisdom quite as much abroad. 
For instance, “ A tale is not the worse of being 
twice told ;’ how does this harmonise with “Eadem 
oberrat chorda”—[“ Ever harping on the same 
string” ], or the still more decisive, “Too much of one 
thing is good for nothing!” We are told that “ Great 
birth is a poor dish at a table,” and so it is surely in 
the case of a one-dish dinner ; but when we hear soon 
after, that “ Birth is much, breeding more,” and are 
told to select a wife “out of a nest,” what are we 
to think but that there must be some importance in 
being born well after all, although it may be true that 

ing and personal merits are superior considera- 
tions. it is sagely affirmed, that it is needless to pour 
water on a amy Sage or take a forehammer to 

an ; but , again, turn the leaf, and 
see it laid down that no kind of work can be too well 
done.” “ Virtuti inimica quies”—[*“ Repose is unfa- 
‘vourable to virtue”), is instantly negatived by the uni- 
ra quiet life.” Ple- 
y is full of bitter sneers at 
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people ; as, “A fool never knows when to hold his 
.” “Loud in the loan [field] was ne’er a 
ilk cow,” “Great ery and little wool,” &e. ; but after 
all comes the acknowledgment, that “Dumb folk get 
no lands.” “In multitude of counsel is safety,” has but 
little support from “‘T'oo many cooks spoil the broth ;” 
and the generous English saying, “ A man never loses 
by doing good offices to others,” is flatly contradicted 
by the h Scotch one—the basis of the modern 
political doctrine of non-interf “Ne’er sca’d 
your lips wi’ other folks’ kail.” 
After = these ee the — will be 
re or an imaginary dialogue, given by the writer 
E the Athenzum, as taking place between Tom the 
father and Jack the son, on the subject of early rising. 
“Leap up, Jack,’ cries the sire ; ‘The early bird 
gets the worm.’ 
Jack answers—‘ Look before you leap, father’ [We 
wonder he did not remember the remark of another 
tleman in his situation, that, if the worm had not 
n up earliest, it would not have fallen a victim to 
the bird.] 
Tom replies—‘ He that would thrive must rise at 


ve 

The son rejoins— 

‘ A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay, 
Will be all one at doom’s day.’ 

The father meets him with—‘ Better die poor than 
live poor, my son.’ 

¢ rue,’ observes Jack ; ‘but enough’s as good asa 
feast. 

* Use legs and have ” cries Tom. 


* The devil’s a busy bishop,’ answers Jack, ‘ as they 

say in Scotland, 
* Early to bed, early to rise, ' 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

* You forget,’ replies the sluggard, ‘ that the rolling 
stone gathers no moss.’ 

* You ought to remember,’ rebuts the industrious 
father, ‘ that procrastination is the thief of time.’ 

Jack is ane with another Scotch proverb—‘ Fools 
are fond o’ flitting.’ 

‘No advice equal to a father’s, observes thrifty 
Thomas, his quiver nearly spent. 

* There I have you on the hip again,’ concludes the 
son ; for they say in Spain, ‘ ‘Vhere’s a fig at Rome for 
him who gives another advice before he asks it.’ And, 
having so said, Jack goes to sleep again.” 

The truth of the whole matter is, that the right of 
human conduct is liable to be affected by thousands 
of contingencies—the time, the place, i 
the condition of parties—so that it is almost impos- 
sible to lay down any rule, in a few words, which will 
not be liable to not only exception, but contradiction. 
Only a fanatic admits of no flexure in the principles 
which he has adopted ; and only a fool thinks of walk- 
ing invariably by proverbs. has provided for 
man’s difficulty in both respects, by giving him feel- 
ings to soften the action of principles, a judgment 
to guide him with a regard to the peculiarities of each 
particular case, and a conscience which enables him 
to know when he fulfils his duty to his ep 
by telling him if the same would satisfy himse 


WILSON’S VOYAGE ON THE COASTS 
OF SCOTLAND.* 

Mr James WItson, a distinguished naturalist, and 
author of some excellent treatises on “The Rod” and 
its uses, was, in the summer of 1841, appropriately se- 
lected by the Board of Fisheries to accompany their 
secretary on a voyage of investigation into the natural 
history of the herring. The subject of herrings, how- 
ever, not being of a nature to occupy the whole of his 
attention, he also directed it to the leading objects 
presenting themselves in his way. Of these an inte- 
resting account appears in the volumes before us. 

On a wet morning in June, the author and his 
companion started from Edinburgh for Greenock, 
where the Princess Royal government cutter awaited 
them. No time was lost in commencing the voyage, 
and direct sail was made for the isle of Bute. Off the 
islet of Pladda, at the south-eastern corner of the isle 
of Arran, a singular mode of catching crabs was wit- 
nessed. ‘T'wo men were observed in a small boat, which 
“hung motionless on the then waveless mirror of the 
bay, in about ten feet depth of water ; and after, for a 
minute or thereby, holding their faces close upon the 
surface, they seemed suddenly to pull a long pole out of 
the water, with something adhering to its extremity. 
We soon found that they were taking advantage of the 
glassy stillness of the water to overlook the early walk 
of crabs. They no sooner saw these crusty crustaceans 
on the subaqueous sand, than they poked them behind 
with their long staves; the crabs turned round to 
revenge the indignity, and, like Russian gens-d’armes, 
seized upon the unsuspecting poles. ‘hese latter were 
slightly shaken by the fishermen, as if in pain or ter- 
ror; the angry creatures clung all the closer, and were 
then rapidly hoisted into the boat. ‘he moral we: 


* A Voyage Round the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles, by 
James Wilson, F.R.8.E., M. W.8., &c. 2 vols. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 


drew at the time, and have since maintained, was, 


” 


After a short visit. to Campbeltown-bay in Cantire, 
the voyagers returned to the mainland, to skirt the 
Ayrshire: coast, and thenee, while crossing to Islay, 
so near did they gail to Ireland, that they could. not 
resist the temptation of visiting the Giants’ Causeway. 
From the whisky-famed island of Islay, and that of 
Colonsay, they made for the Skerry-vore, a dangerous 
and rocky shelf lying about twelve miles distant from 
land. Many a vessel has been lost upon the ledges of 
this half-concealed rock ; but such casualties are now 
no longer to be dreaded. Under the able management 
and engineering skill of Mr Allan Stevenson, a light- 
house has been erected, like Bell-Rock and Eddystone 
lights, in the very midst of the sea. The depét for 
carrying on the works was the small island of ‘Tiree ; 
that being the nearest land. Upon this island Mr 
Wilson and his friend landed, “on a pier composed 
very solidly of huge blocks of gneiss. Close in shore, 
we came unexpectedly on various important buildings 
connected with the construction of the Skerry-vore 
light—large substantial barracks, smiths’ shops, ex- 
tensive working sheds, and a handsome local light- 
house. We also found numerous east-country masons 
hard at work; brawny strong-limbed Aberdonians, 
to whose pick and chisel even the resistant granite 
yields by slow degrees. A resident surgeon had like- 
wise been established here for behoof of the workmen. 
The granite blocks are quarried in Mull, and wrought 
in ‘Tiree. In fact, a kindof rehearsal (and the island 
affords plenty of green-room) of the building takes 
place here, each course of stones being finished off and 
numbered, and then carried by lighters and a steam- 
tug to the rock, where they are speedily fitted in te 
their respective dove-tailed places. From the immense 
size, peculiar form, and original structure of these 
granitic masses, we should suppose the light-house 
must prove as enduring as if it were a work of nature, 
and will probably last as long as the Skerry on which 
it stands.” 

The crescent-shaped island of Mull was next com- 
pletely “ doubled”—a passing visit having been made 
to Staffa and Fingal’s Cave. Iona, also, with its ruined 
cathedral, ancient crosses, and other relics of Catholic 
times, was not neglected, and the mainland was again 
touched at Oban in Argyleshire. “Soon after leaving 
Lismore light-house, and before coming abreast of 
Duart Castle, we passed the,‘ Lady’s Rock, the scene 
of an attempted act of cruelty in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, generally known as the subject 
of Miss Baillie’s Family Legend. Lauchlan Catenach 
Maclean of Duart had married a daughter of Archi- 
bald, second Earl of Argyll, with whom it may be 
presumed he lived on bad terms, whatever may have 
been the cause, although the character of the act 
alluded to depends, in some measure, on that cause. 
No man has a right to expose his wife, in consequence 
of any ordinary domestic disagreement, upon a wave- 
washed rock, with the probability of her catching 
cold in the first place, and the certainty of her being 
drowned in the second ; but some accounts say that 
she had twice attempted her husband’s life, and so, as- 
suredly, she deserved to be most severely reprimanded. 
Be this as it may, Lauchlan carried the lady to the 
rock in question, where he left her at low water, no 
doubt desiring that at high water she should be seen 
no more. However, it so chanced that her cries, 
‘piercing the night’s dull ear,’ were heard by some 
passing fishermen, who, subduing their fear of water- 
witches, or perhaps thinking that they had at last 
caught a mermaid, secured the fair one, and conveyed 
her away to her own people, to whom, of course, she 
told her own version of the story. We forget what 
legal steps were taken (a sheriff’s warrant probably 
passed for little in those days, at least in Mull), but 
considerable feudal disorders ensued in consequen 
and the Laird of Duart was eventually parame oes | 
in bed one night by Sir John Campbell of Calder, the 
brother of the ed lady. We hope that this was 
the means of reconciling all parties.” : 

The course of the Princess Royal now lay 
the narrow sound of Mull, which divides the north-west 
shore of that island from the south-east bend of the 
Inverness coast. Skirting, for some distance, the 
western shores of the same county, the mainland was 

in left for the small islands of Eig and Rum. At 
the smaller islet of Canna, there projects, at the 
entrance of the bay, a bold headland called, from its 
tendency to derange the operations of the 
“ Com Hill.” ‘I'wo of the crew, in going ashore, 
tried the experiment by taking a compass with them. 
“On first landing, it was found to be the same as on 
board ship, and continued so half-way up the hill; 
but immediately undc the basaltic rocks which form, 
as it were, the crown, they found the variation to be 
six points to the westward. The same variation is 
observable at the low rocky point to the eastward of 
the entrance, although at no intermediate spot between 
that point and the summit of the Compass-Hill.” 


‘ 
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_ After making a circuit of the Isle of Skye (exce 
ing its north-eastern side), and the corres 

eoasts of Ross and Sutherland, the vessel made for the 
Hebrides. Commencing at Stornoway, a southward 
course was taken, by ich the of 
Skye was passed ; to the neglect, however, 

yous Island of Harris. Doubling Barra Head 
southern extremity of the western islands—the voy- 
agers made for their western bo , the isolated 
St Kilda. The nearest neighbour this solitary 
island is Harris, 60 miles off ; while the mainland of 
Scotland is in no part less than 140 miles distant. St 
Kilda is only three miles long from east to west, and 
two broad from north to south. Its present inha- 
bitants are 105 in number, and ee eae 
by the ocean, they do not derive their subsistence from 
fishing, but from the multitudes of sea-birds which, 
at certain seasons of the year, swarm upon the high 
and rugged cliffs of the island. 

Englishmen must hear with wonder of the primi- 
tive condition of the handful of people who live on 
this island, politically and ae gd Britons like 
themselves, but in habits intelligence but little 
superior to the Saxon of the days of Hengist. They 
subsist chiefly by the sea-fowl, have a little village of 
' wigwams, and are under the care of a simple -and 
primitive-minded clergyman. A predecessor of his in 
the last century, a Mr Alexander Buchan, once paid 
a visit to Glasgow in company with a native of the 
island, and in his work gives the following account of 
his companion’s astonishment at the length of the 
voyages and the many great kingdoms is, islands) 
which he passed by the way ; and also of his beha- 
viour in the capital of the west :—“ He never ima- 
oe that such big houses of stone were made with 

ds; and for the pavements of the streets, he 
thought it must needs be altogether natural, for he 
could not believe that men would be at pains to 
beat stones into the ground to walk upon. He stood 
dumb at the door of his lodging with the greatest 
admiration, and when he saw a coach and two 
horses, he thought it to be a little house that they 
were drawing at their tail, with men in it; but he 
condemned the coachman for a fool, to sit so un- 
easy, for he thought it safer on the back of one of the 
horses. When went through the streets, he de- 
sired to have one to lead him by the hand. Thomas 
Ross, a merchant, and others, that took the diversion 
to carry him through the town, asked his opinion of 
the High Church. He answered that it was a large 
rock, that there were some in St. Kilda much higher, 
but that these were the best coves he ever saw ; for 
that was the idea he conceived of the — and 
arches upon which the church stands. hen they 
carried him into the church, he was yet more sur- 
prised, and held up his hands with admiration, won- 
dering how it was possible for men to build such a 

igious fabric, which he supposed to be the largest 
n the universe, He did not think there had been 
so many people in the world, as in the city of Glas- 

w; and it was a on mystery to him to think 
what they could all design by living so many in one 
place. He wondered how they could all be furnished 
with provisions; and when he saw big loaves, he 
could not tell whether they were bread, stone, or 
wood. He was amazed to think how they could be 

rovided with ale, for he never saw any there that 
water no ale, beer, nor other liquors 
in St Kilda). hen he observed horses with shoes 
on their feet, and fastened with iron nails, he could 
not forbear laughing, and thought it the most ridicu- 
lous thing that fell under his observation. He longed 
to see his native country again, and passionately 
wished it were blessed with ale, brandy, and tobacco 

of which last they are great lovers), and iron, as 

w was.” 

Mr Wilson witnessed the exploits of some of the 
eragsmen of St Kilda, who were selected by the 
clergyman of the island to exhibit their fearless skill. 
* ile bearing towards the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous in the cutter, we enjoyed some splendid tack- 
ing off and on the island, beholding from various 
points its vast and wave-worn caverns, filled with the 
murmuring sea, its deep dark rocky battlements, and 
over all the cloud-capped summits of the hoary Con- 
nagher, the highest mountain of St Kilda. As we 
approached a —— precipice, we could see the 
people perched like jack-daws along its edge; and 
that we might be as near as possible to the scene of 
action, we got into the small boat, and rowed (minis- 
ter and all) towards the mural shore. It was almost 
fearful to behold it hanging in such huge and ponder- 
ous masses over-head :-— 

« Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 
Echoing the Atlantic's thunder !’ 


We then stood still upon our oars, and the minister 
rose and waved his hat. 

Suddenly, we could hear in the air above us a faint 
huzzaing sound, and at the same instant three or four 
men, from different of the cliff, threw themselves 
into the air, and some distance downwards, 
just as spiders drop from the top of a wall. They 
then swung and capered along the face of the preci- 
pice, bounding off at intervals, by striking their feet 
against it, and springing from side to side, with as much 
fearless ease and agility as if they were so many 
- school-boys exercising in a swing a few feet over a 
soft.and balmy clover-field. Now they were probably 
not less than seven hundred feet. above the sea, and 


article of property possessed by the St 


the cliff was not only ectly icular in its 
upper portion, but, as it descen it curved back- 
, as it were, forming a huge rugged hollow por- 
tion, eaten into by the angry lashing of the almost 
ceaseless waves. In this manner, shouting and danc- 
ing, they descended a long way towards us, tho 
still suspended at a vast height in air; for it wou 
probably have taken all their cordage joined together 
to have reached the sea, A great mass of the central 
portion of the precipice was smoother than the wall 
of a well-built house, and it was this portion especially 
which was not only perpendicular, but had its base- 
ment arched inwards into an enormous wave-worn 
tto, so that any one falling from the summit would 
p at once sheer into the sea. 

It was on this, the smoother portion of the perpen- 
dicular mountain, that one or two of the cragsmen 
chiefly displayed their extraordinary powers ; because, 
as there was nothing to interrupt either the rapid 
descent of the rope, or its lateral movement, or their 
own outward bounds, we could see them sometimes 
swinging to and fro after the manner of a pendulum, 
or dancing in the air with a convulsive motion of the 
legs and arms (presenting a painful resemblance to 
men hanging in the agonies of death), or tripping a 
more light fantastic toe by means of a rapid and vigo- 
rous action of the feet against the perpendic 
surface of the rock. These men merely capered for 
our amusement, but caught no birds; for such was 
in fact the adamantic smoothness of the surface, 
that not even a winged inhabitant of the air could 
have found rest for the sole of its foot. But on either 
side, the precipice, though equally steep, was more 
rugged, and there we could perceive that the crags- 
men, having each a rope securely looped beneath 
his arms, rested occasionally upon his toes, or even 
crawled, with a spider-like motion, along project- 
ing ledges ; and ever and anon we could see them 
waving a emall white fluttering object, which we 
might have taken for a pocket-handkerchief, had we 
not been told it was a feathery fulmar. They twisted 
their necks, and then looped their heads into a little 
noose or bight of the rope above them, and, by the 
time the men were drawn again to the top of the 
rock, each carried up a good bundle of birds along 
with him. Their object, however, was not to collect, 
but merely to give us a specimen of their mode of 
doing so, and they would have reaped a much richer 
harvest, had they proceeded to actual business, But 
to see them dangling in the air, like spiders from webs 
of gossamer, the ropes being scarcely visible, owing to 
the great height from which they were suspended, 
was, in truth, a surprising sight. How one man (for 
such is the case), himself standing with the points of 
his toes upon the very verge of a precipice, many 
hundred feet deep, can, with such secure and unerring 
strength, sustain the entire weight of another man 
bounding from point to point below him with irre- 
gular and frequent springs, is what a stranger cannot 
understand, and could scarcely credit without the 
‘ocular proof’ But we ascertained that there is 
never more than a single man above, supporting the 
weight of the one below. Each of these couples has, 
as it were, two ropes between them. The rope which 
the upper man holds in his hands is fastened round 
the body and beneath the arms of him who descends, 
while another rope is pressed by the foot of the upper 
man, and is held in the hand of the lower. One would 
think that this kind of cross-working would be apt 
to pull the upper partner from the top of the cliff, 
and that both would be speedily dashed to pieces, or 
drowned among the roaring rocks below ; but it is 
said, that scarcely more than one or two accidents 
have happened within the memory of the present 
generation. We were told, it once occurred that two 
men had descended close together, suspended by the 
same rope, when suddenly the higher of the two per- 
ceived several strands above his head had given 


way, and that the rope was rapidly rending, from the 


unaccustomed weight. Believing the death of both 
to be inevitable, if he delayed an instant, and with but 
small hope even of his own life under existing cireum- 
stances, fhe cut the cord close beneath his own body, 
and consigned his companion to immediate death, was 
himself drawn to the crest of the precipice, just in 
time to be seized by the neck as the rope gave way. 
The precise bearings of this sudden act, un wound: 
tated by the one, certainly unexpected by the other 
(who, like Dirleton, probably had had doubts, 
though with no time to express them), upon the sister- 
sciences of legislation and morals, might, we presume, 
be argued by lawyers and logicians as a question of 
casuistry. 

Not a native of the island can swim, a fact which 
at first surprised us ; but on reflection, it is evident 
that when any unfortunate catastrophe does take 
place, no human strength nor skill in any art can save 
them from destruction. After thus showing off for a 
sufficient length of time, the rope-dancers were hauled 
to the top, and made their way upwards almost as 
rapidly as they had descended. e could then also 
perceive more clearly the uses of the two ropes ; for, 
while the.man above drew up one of them, hand over 
hand, as sailors say (just as in sea-fishing you would 
draw up a cod or conger-eel at the end of a line), the 
man below aided his own ascent by hauling also hand 
over hand upon the other, which was held by the tena- 
cious foot of his assistant in the higher regions.” 

It may be easily conceived that the most cherished 
Kildians is a 


rope. Of such value is it deemed, that a father, in 
making his will, always commences by —s his 
rope ; and should this fall to the share of a daughter, 
she is considered one of the best matches on the island. 
It is yoeemaee | strong to last for two generations. 
Three thongs of raw salted cow-hide, tightly twisted 
= ; which, to protect it from 
8 edges of rock, is covered with sheep-skin. 

The other places in the Hebrides group of which 
we have any detailed account, are the Flannen 
Isles and the Bay of Uig. Passing the Butt of 
Harris—the northernmost point of these islands— 
the voyagers made an angular transit through “the 
Minch” (that arm of the sea which separates the 
Hibridean cluster from the mainland), and did not 
touch land until within Loch Eribol, in north Suther- 
landshire, where the angler ascended with his com- 
panion, the river Hope, to ply his vocation. The 
expedition ended in the loss of some good tackle, 
which was but little compensated by the after-cap- 
ture of a dish of sea-trout. On re-embarking, an- 
other long run to the eastward succeeded, and it was 
not till reaching Thurso, in Caithness, that land was 
touched. From Thurso the cutter took a semi-cireu- 
lar sweep round the north-eastern corner of the Seot- 
tish peninsula into the bay of Wick—a place officially 
interesting to the party, from its being for about 
twenty-six miles “ the greatest resort for the purposes 
of the herring-fishery of any place in Britain.” ‘The 
curious in herrings may be interested in’ learni: 
that the average number of boats employed along t 
limited coast-line is about 900. “'The average annual 
quantity of fish taken for the last twenty years is 88,500 
barrels, each barrel containing from seven to eight 
hundred fish. The quantity cured in the season of 
1840 (the last for which reports have been made up) 
was 68,730 barrels, of which nearly 58,000 were ex- 
ported—651,477 barrels having been sent to Ireland 
alone.” Further particulars may be learned from the 
fifth chapter of the second volume, which is entirely 
dedicated to this interesting fish. 

From Sinclair Bay the vessel started for the Orkneys 
and Shetland. Upon Noss island, the travellers had 
the temerity to cross to the “ Holm,”* which is sepa- 
rated from the main island by a yawning chasm, at 
the bottom of which the surging of the ocean is 
seen and heard. ‘The waters look as black as pitch 
from the deep and dismal shadowing of the high rocks 
by which they are on either side ehicompanod This 
intermediate ravine may be about two hundred feet 
in depth, the space from cliff to cliff some fifty or sixty 
yards. “Stretching between these points across the 
deep ravine, and over the darksome sea, were a cou 
of parallel lines of stout ropes, on which a kind of 
sparred box or cradle is suspended, running on sheaves 
or blocks. ‘To the cradle itself is attached a long and 
slender rope. Now, it is by means of this frail and 
rather frightful carriage that the country people cross 
over to the Holm in spring, to collect the eggs of sea- 
fowl—its insular and naturally inaccessible character 
being a great inducement to these feathered creatures 
to settle on its grassy summit. ‘The natives them- 
selves are by no means fond of the venture, and do not 
put it in practice except when occasional circumstances 
may require it. However, we determined to try the 
experiment, having never before taken a flight of this 
kind ; so the cradle being pulled close to the of 
the yawning chasm, we stepped in, and settling down 
upon our hunkers, away we went birring across upon 
the ropes, our own weight carrying us almost all the 
way to the other side, except a few yards, which we 
required to work with our hands till the cradle came 
in contact with the face of the precipice, to the top of 
which we clambered out.” 

Having completed the survey of the northern isles, 
the expedition returned to Wick, and thence pro- 
ceeded on its homeward way, touching, while 
gressing southward, at Nairn. Turning eastward, to 
skirt the northern coast of Banffshire, they continued 
along the east shores of the mainland down to the 
Frith of Forth, finishing their voyage at Granton 
Pier: having thus skirted the entire sea-board of 
Scotland, a that of Haddington and Berwick. 

Altogether, Mr Wilson’s “ Voyage” is an entertain- 
ing and instructive book. In describing the objects 
which fell under his notice, he brings to bear the 
knowledge and acumen of an accomplished naturalist. 
His remarks on the various antiquities which he ex- 
cant though always judicious, exhibit rather a taste 
or, than a profound acquaintance with, the subject. 
The reverse is, however, evident in the little angling 
episodes occasionally introduced. In them he evinces 
profound knowledge, in language which—when de- 
scribing the capture of a heavy fish—rises to elo- 
quence. ‘Two faults, however, we feel bound to 
notice in Mr Wilson’s otherwise agreeable uction 
—faults of so opposite a character, that they set off 
most unfavourably against each other, and make the 
effect of both the more glaring. We mean an appa- 


rently irrepressible apace ‘or joking, placed in too 
close apposition with certain Scriptural quotations and 
outbursts of pious verbiage. However heartfelt and 


sincere such ejaculations may be, there are always fit 
seasons and fit places for their display. In a book of 
travels, and in same breath with a jest, they seem 
to us both out of place and out of season. 

The work is copiously illustrated from drawings by 


* Holm is a term generally applied here to a small island, whes 
it is situated at a short distance from another of larger size. : 
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Mr Wilson’s com Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 


THE LAUNDRESS OF PARIS. 
A TRUE TALE. 


Accrsstsix as Paris has been for years past to our 
countrymen, and freely as they have availed them- 
selves of the facilities for visiting it, some of our 
readers may not be aware of the minuter features of 
Parisian humble life ; among others, of the difference 
between our own plan for the purification of linen, 
and that pursued by our continental neighbours. In 
the first place—the joint consequenee, probably, of a 
fine climate and a scarcity of fuel—the operation, in- 
stead of being carried on, as with us, under cover, and 
with the aid of hot water, takes place in the open air, 
and generally in boats or rafts moored to a river side, 
where the running stream is made to perform the 
office of soap, and the rubbing practised by our laun- 
dresses is replaced by beating with a wooden mallet— 
a not very conducive, in the opinion of our 
travellers, to the durability of the articles. 

Few of our countrymen who have visited Paris can 
have failed to observe, as one of its most singular ob- 
jects, these amphibious communities of washerwomen, 
plying from morning to night their laborious vocation, 
ly ascendin descending, under heavy 
floating e steep stairs to their 

i —enduring in winter the severities 
of the weather—inhaling in summer the unwholesome 
exhalations of the river—and exposed f all seasons to 
a ual damp, which saturates i 

prematurely stiffens their limbs ; yet preserving 
throughout a national cheerfulness, finding vent in 
many a song; sharing with each other, in a spirit of 
cordial fellowship, the goods and ills of life; in short, 
forming, in the midst of Paris, a peculiar colony, 
whose habits, morals, and, above all, strong spirit of 
community, require only to be known to inspire good 

nay, to command respect. 

Earning at an average little more than two francs 
er vet of which they are expected to provide 

own mallet, and the large leathern apron which 
their dripping vocation renders necessary — 
nevertheless agree to a deduction of five sous eac 
from their daily wages, towards a fund for unforeseen 
calami above all, to — any of their 
number, who may be laid aside by illness, from being 
- reduced to seek other relief. The greater part of them 
are married women with families. 

It is also their custom to elect every year, at the 
season of Mid-Lent, a head, whom they style their 

ween, to preside over their little festivities, and de- 
cide disputed points among the community, the 
slightest misconduct or want of strict integrity in any 
of whose members is deemed sufficient reason for her 
expulsion. This fundamental law of the aquatic cor- 
poration is the more and strictly enforced, 
that the linen intrusted to each (often of great value) 
being, as it were, in the keeping of all, the least indi- 
vidual dishonesty would bring suspicion on the whole 
sisterhood. 

Few things can be more curious and interesting to 
the observer of popular manners than the moral aspect 
of a hundred women, carrying on, elbow to 
elbow, their wholesale vocation, without a theft or 
even a blunder being ever so much as heard of amo 

; their immense bark, sometimes equal in 
to the hull of a man-of-war, becoming thus a huge 
depét, rendered secure by mutual confidence, and 
guaranteed by the strictest honour. 

One of these vast machines, moored at the foot of 
the Quay de la Cité, alongside of the beautiful Pont de 
la Greve, was frequented by numbers of women from 
that populous quarter, who were so famous for whiten- 
ing Without destroying linen, that their washing-boat 
was styled the “normal school” for Paris laundresses. 


uncommon mess d. had lost her 
mother some time before, and being now the only stay 
of her old blind father, a superannuated labourer on 
the quay, she had to for joint 
su) ; though the man, by earning a few ce 
by pate, Gap the of bang 
ing her father's breakfast, 
che, after prepari r 's at 
his lodgi oppecite the shales leoding to her boat, 
went down to it at seven orenz morning, came home 
noon to give the poor blind man his dinner, and 
back to work for the rest of the day. Return- 
at its close to her humble hearth, where clean- 
and comfort mae arin she would take out her 
father for an hour’s walk on 
forgetting the attempts at flirtation carried on 
herself, b 


laundress’s bark, and A i? failed, in going 
an wenty times y, to fling passin 
liments at the belle blanchisseuse (prett 
The cheerful old man would t 
laugh with which those tales were told ; but following 
perience 


. 


iit 

| 


| 


garments, | g! 


the closing meal of the day, then fall gently asleep 


daughters, 

death, and Blanche, pily engrossed between her 
occupation abroad and her filial duties at home, had 
found no leisure to listen to tales of love. ‘There was, 
however, among the young merino- dressers, a tall fine 
handsome fellow, named Victor, on whose open coun- 
tenance were written dispositions. corresponding to 
those of his fair neighbour ; whom, instead of annoy- 
ing with idle familiarities, he gradually won upon, by 
respectable civility towards herself, and still more by 
kind inquiries after her J 

By degrees he took upon him to watch the time 
when she might be toiling, heavily laden, — steep 
slippery steps ; and by coming just behind her, would 
slyly ease ber of more than half her burden. On 
parting at the door of one of the great public laundry 
establishments (where the work begun on the river is 

completed), he would leave her with the 
hopeful salutation, in which more was meant than met 
the ear, of “ Good bye, Blanche, till we meet again.” 

Such persevering attentions could hardly be — 
with indifference ; and Blanche was of too kindly a 
nature to remain unmoved by them. But while she 
candidly acknowledged the impression they had made 
on her heart, and that it was one which she would 
carry to her grave, she with equal honesty declared 
that she could allow no attachment to another to come 
between her and her devotedness to her blind father. 
“ And why should it, dear Blanche?” was the young 
man’s rejoinder ; “surely two of us can do more for 
his happiness than one! I lost my own father when 
a child, and it will be quite.a pleasure to me to have 
some one I can call so. In ing me, ‘you will only 
ive the old man the most dutiful of sons.” 

“ Ah, but I should give myself a master, who would 
claim and en the greatest part of my love, for I 
know I should so love you, Victor! And if we had 
a family, the poor dear old man would come to have 
but the third place in my heart, after having it all to 
himself so long! He would find it out, blind as he is, 
though he would never complain ; but it would make 
him miserable. No, no; don’t talk to me of marry- 
ing as long as he lives, or tempt me with thoughts of 
a happiness which I have quite enough to do to forego. 
Let poor Blanche fulfil the task God has given her to 
perform ; and don’t lure her by your honied words to 
fo her most sacred — a 

‘oor Blanche might well say she had enough to do 
to maintain her dutiful resolution, between the gentle 
importunities of her betrothed, and the general chorus 
of pleadings in her favour among her sisterhood in the 
boat, whom Victor’s good looks and good behaviour 
had converted into staunch allies, and who could not 
conceive it possible to resist so handsome and so con- 
stant a lover. Borne down by their homely remon- 
strances, which agreed but too well with her own in- 
ternal feelings, Blanche came at length to confess, that 
if she had wherewithal to set up a es establish- 
ment of her own, where she could preside over her 
business without losing sight of her father, she would 
at once Victor. But the capital required for 
its fitting up was at least 5000 or 6000 francs, and 
where was such a we to be got, or how saved out of 
her scant; ictor, however, caught eager! 
at the quem, and never lost sight of the hope it held 
out of attaining his darling object. 

He was able to earn five francs a-day, and had laid 
by something ; and the master whom he had served 
for ten years, and who expressed a great i for 
him, would perhaps advance part of the sum. ‘hen, 
again, the good women of the boat, whose united 

early deposits amounted to upwards of 9000 francs, 
kindly expressed their willingness to advance out of 
their savings the needful for the marriage of the two 


lovers. But Blanche, while running over with grati- | « 


tude for the generous offer, persisted in her resolution 
not to marry till their own joint earnings should 
enable her to set up a laundry. 

‘That she worked the harder, and saved the harder 
to bring this about, may easily be believed. But the 
race is not always to the swift; and the desired event 
was thrown back by a new calamity, which well nigh 
dashed her hopes to the — Her old father, w 
had been subjected for fifty years of a laborious life, 
to the damps of the river, was seized with an attack 
of rheumatic gout, which rendered him completely 
helpless, by depriving him of the use of his limbs. 

ere was an end at once to all his remaining sources 


reading 
which Blanche was ae | 
man now remained in bed ti : Bla 
regularly left the boat, took him up, set him in his old 
arm chair, gave him his breakfast, and snatching a 
crust of bread for herself, ran back to her work till 
two o'clock ; then she might be seen climbing up the 
long steps, and running breathless with haste to cheer 
onl emai the old man with the meal of warm soup, 
so dear to a Frenchman’s heart. Unwilling as she was 
to leave him, his very necessities kept her at work 
till the late hour when, with her hard-won earnings 


in her hand, she 
fall on a thousand 


enable him to devote the 


ness went, it fell short of what she experienced 
when, on coming home some days after, she found her 
dear father not only up, but in a medicated bath, 
administered by Victor, under the directions of a 
skilful doctor he had brought to visit the patient. At 
sight of this, Blanche’s tears flowed fast and freely ; 
and seizing on her betrothed’s hands, which she held 
to her heart, she exclaimed—* Never can I repay what 
you have done for me!” “Nay, Blanche,” was the 
gentle answer, “you have but to say one word, and 
the debt is ry 

‘That word! few but would have spoken it, backed, 
within, and the openly avowed concurrence of o 

espise r worki irl to wii 
stand at and nought, 
for the first time, an authority never before dis 
and | the power of a love so deeply founded on 
gratitude! In spite of them all, filial duty still came 
off conqueror. summoned all the energies of 
a truly heroic mind, to declare that not even the hap- 
mene fee dayne to the very best man she had ever 
of in her life, could induce her to sacrifice the 

tender ties of nature. The more her father’s infir- 
mities increased, the more dependent he would become 
on his daughter. What to her was a pleasure, co 
she argued, to him be only a burdensome and painf 
task ; in a word, her resolution was not to be shaken. 
Victor was therefore obliged to submit, even when 
(from a delicacy which would but incur obligations on 
which claims might be founded, too difficult, if not 
impossible, to resist ) Blanche insisted on defraying, from 
her own resources, the expense of the medicated 
thus putting more hopelessly far off than ever the long- 
deferred wedding. 

She had not 


limbs more agility. While her father was at the worst, 
Blanche been obliged altogether to forego the 
river, and obtain from her employer permission to do 


what she could in the way 
But when, on his amendment, she resumed her out-of- 
door labour, a circumstance occurred, so very honour- 
able to the class of workwomen we are commemorating, 
to their mutual attachment, and honest feelings of 
benevolence, that to leave it untold would be doing 
them and the subject great injustice. 

With the motives for enhanced industry which 
Blanche had to spur her on, that she should be first at 


ly | the opening of the boat, with her daily load of allotted 


labour, will be little matter of surprise ; or that her 
good-natured companions, knowing the necessity forex- 
ertion on her part, should abstain from wasting her pre- 
cious time by any of their little tricks and gossip. 

one morning, when, from her father having been ill all 
night, she had arrived at work unusually late, and had 
consequently, when the hour of noon struck, left the 
greater part of her task (which had often detained her 


and most 
Blanche, t ough affected and flattered, as may well 
be believed, by this novel sort of contribution, was led 


Amid the hand- 
marked this ha 
to whisper 


amid the general tide of joy, “Am I to phot § 

one you have not made pon (Pte Too m 
only 


agitated to be able to answer, held the 
faster by her father’s arm. 
The time for the ing by the sisterhood of their 


ueen had arrived, and che 
at the féte alwa given 
itself, gaily dressed up 


52 
secretary to the Board of Fisheries. The larger plates : devices to amuse and him, 
are etched upon steel with a clearness and finish we it sleep stale at length on lide long cteengers to the ; 
have seldom seen surpassed. The wood-engravings 
neatly executed. rning, home as usual, Blanche 
ase shee Sound her up ond 
phe seated in his elbow chair ; and on inquiring to whom 
she was indebted for so pleasing a surprise, the old 
that it was her betrothed, who, happy thus to an 
cipate her wishes and cares, had prevailed on his 
master so to alter his own breakfast hour, as to 
| privilege of putting the patient into the healing waters, 
which seemed daily to mitigate his pains, and lend his 
| 
ve | till night set in) unfinished, it was nevertheless accom- 
, plished, as if by magic, within the usual time, and her 
a lay’s earnings, instead of being diminished, rather 
increased. 
j Next day, and the next, their amount was the same, 
till the grateful girl, tree | to what she owed so 
—— a — t, and concea ing herself behind the 
: best work-women was a girl of twenty- parapet of the quay, ascertained, by ocular demon- 
ie > ty oes Blanche Raymond ; pha! with a fine | stration, that, during her necessary absence, her place 
; open smiling countenance, t strength of body, and at the river was regularly occupied by one or other of 
her neighbours, who took it in turn to give up the hour 
4 of rest, that poor Blanche might be no loser by her 
“a ; filial duty, as not one of those worthy women would 
; forego her share in this token of good-will to the best 
of amusement and occupa 10n—it Might De said, vo 
very animated existence ; for he was reduced to an | by a delicacy of feeling beyond her station, to seem 
automaton, moveable only at the will and by the — ignorant of it, till the additional funds thus procured 
of others. He had now not only to be dressed had enabled her to effect the complete cure of her 
fed like a new-born infant, but to be kept from brood- | father, whom she then informed of the means by which 
ing over his state of anticipated death by cheerful | it had been purchased, and eagerly led the recruited 
q conversation, by news from the armies, by words of | invalid to reward, better than she could do, her genc- 
rous companions. 
| 
was declar ly 
on board the boat 
with ship? 
| 
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colours, and a profusion of early spring flowers. Old 
Raymond, firmer on his limbs than ever, led on his 
blushing daughter, and had the welcome office assigned 
him of placing on her head the rosy crown—a task 
which hls trembling fingers could scarcely accomplish. 
After having called down on the head of the dutiful 
irl, whom half smothered with kisses, the best 
ings of heaven, he left her to receive the felicita- 
tions of her new subjects, among whom the disconso- 
late Victor was again heard to exclaim, “So, I am 
still to be the only one you won’t make happy !” 

‘The melancholy words proved too potent for the 
softened feelings of Blanche’s honest neighbours, par- 
ticularly the one whose heart it was of most conse- 
quence to touch ; namely, the mistress of the laundry 
establishment, who, having long had thoughts of re- 
tiring, freely offered her the business, whenever she 
should be able to muster 5000 francs. 

“Qh !” cried Victor, “I have already a fourth of 
it, and I’ll engage my master will advance the rest.” 
« Ah! but that would be a debt we could never repay,” 
cried the upright Blanche ; “ how are we ever to make 
up so large a sum!” “With the meed of virtue 
awarded to you by the French academy,” replied/an 
elderly af seed, of the most venerable appearance, 
who had, unobserved, mingled as a spectator in the 
scene. All crowded round him for an explanation, 
and he announced that the mayor of the eighth arron- 
dissement had claimed the prize on the unanimous 
demand of all the laundresses of the Cité for that model 
of filial devotion, Blanche Raymond. It amounted 
to 6000 francs, and was left for the reward of virtue 
in humble life, by the late academician Monthyon. 

All that followed may be left to the imagination. 
Suffice it, that Blanche, simple and modest as ever, 
could scarce believe in the honour she so unexpectedly 
received ; while her surrounding companions derived 
from it the lesson, that the filial piety so or mer | 
inculcated and rewarded by Heaven, and equally ad- 
mirable in its effects in the cottage and the palace, 
does not always go unrewarded on earth. 


August 11, the quantity entered was 1,354,797 quar- day, saw an English rat come eS ee 
a 


and in process of time he so familiarised the animal, 
that he became perfectly tame, ran about him, was 
his constant companion, and appeared much attached 
to him. He was in the habit of reading in bed at 
night, and was on one occasion awoke que 
sharp bite on his cheek : on looking ie 
covered the curtains of his bed to be on fire. He made 
his escape, but his house was burnt down ; and he saw 
no more of He convinced, and 
" - take remained so for rest is life, that his old com- 
# that one of the chief objects he had in view in | Fanion had saved him from being burnt to death 
Lacan | it was “to portray the character of anl- | biting his cheek, and thus making him aware of 
and to endeavour to excite more kindly feelings 

towards them.” Besides succeeding in this excellent on n of the P clergyman. 
ond, hamane self was always indignant if any one doubted it; and 
in the minds of young people a lively interest in, and | -otsinly the marks of teeth were visible on his cheek, 
desire for, the study of animated nature. It consists | “+14” rats are ondowed with an extraordinary de- 
ofa election of iatructive and eterianing ane | gro of ingenuity and cunning, there are numero 
thered fiom the rich harvest of | Well-attested facts to prove: the following is one of 
val. hi irably | them. A ship on her voyage was not only much in- 
natural history. such, th is admirably | tested with rats, but proved so unfit for sea, that her 
fitted for the use for which it is intended; namely, for steven wen to be ever 
that of schools oe eh to di eng eee 51 to | 1m doing this, the greatest care was taken that the 

‘When it is w to direct the mind of a pupil to | rats should not gain access to the other ship ; and, in 
any particular branch of study, the first thing to be | (ace to prevent it, the two vessels were anchored at 
done is to imbue him with an interest and a love for some from. cach ether, and the 
it. That will be the surest impulse to urge his re- | moved in boats. When the crew were about to quit 
searches into the drier mysteries of scientifie detail. the vessel, the whole body of rats were seen to od 
A child destined to be taught natural history, for ex- | their way down its sides into the sea, and to swim to 
ample, is disgusted at the outset if doomed to puzzle | 11. ship in which the stores had been deposited ; this 
over it asa science. ‘Ihe effort of memory demanded they would have penetrated, had not the vigil Poe | 

the crew prevented them. ‘The vessel got under way, 
d and the rats were left to their fate. 


THE MOLE. 


The mole-hills which we see in fields and meadows 
are thrown up by the mole probably during its search 
for food. Little was known of the na history of 
this animal, till a French naturalist, M. St Hilaire, pub- 
lished lately some interesting particulars respecting it. 
The mole forms several underground ; and 
the way she proceeds in doing this is as follows :—She 
first makes a run in various directions, by undermining 
the ground, and unites this and several others at one 
point, making, however, some of them larger than the 
others. M, St Hilaire says that she finishes by ar- 
ranging them with the most perfect symmetry, plas- 
tering the sides with great care ; and when comp! 
it may be called her encampment. In the centre 
these works she establishes herself, and appropriates 
a separate place to the reception of her young, which 
is in some respects differently constructed from her 
own. In order to render the respective habitations 
which she and her young occupy not liable to be in- 
jured by the rain, she makes them almost even with 
the ground, and higher up than the runs, which serve 
as drains or channels to carry off the water. She 
makes choice of the place of her abode with the greatest 
care, sometimes constructing it at the foot of a wall, 
or near a hedge or a tree, where it has the less chance 
of being broken in. ‘lhis abode is sometimes protected 
by having a quantity of earth thrown over it, especially 
in light soils, where I have seen a mound almost ; 
enough to fill a wheelbarrow. Sometimes, however, no 
earth is thrown up over the habitation. This precau- 
tion of the mole is very necessary, to prevent the 
places she has chosen for retreats for herself and her 
young from pr my Berge in. When a mole has 
occasion to make her run through a gateway, I have ~ 
observed that she generally carries it as near as pos- 
sible to the gate-post, where it is less likely to be in- 
jured. Some runs are so near the surface, that I have 
seen the ground crack during the animal’s progress in 
working them. ‘The bed for the young is composed 
of the blades of wheat, with which the mole forms a 
sort of mattress. Four hundred and two of them 
were counted in one nest, and all so fresh in their 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY.* 
In the preface to his neat little volume, Mr Jesse de- 
clares that one 


desire for accumulating information on the wares 
and he will be self-impelled to master it in all its 
deeper and less arn’ details. For such a pur- 
pose—as a first k for the juvenile student of 
natural history—Mr Jesse’s “ Gleanings” in the pre- 
sent form is exactly adapted. Written in a plain 
familiar style—mostly the result of his own investiga- 
tions—the book is a iping melange of anecdotes, 
from which the old and young may derive amusement 
and instruction. No learned disquisitions on animal 
physiology occur ; and a Latin nomenclature is never 
used, unless when applied to an animal or plant, 
which, without its scientific designation, would be 
mistaken for some other. Even in the arrangement 
of the matter, order has been wisely avoided. Each 
article is independent of the other. Copying this 
rags dog present our readers with a few specimens of 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
ARITHMETICAL AVERAGES, 


TAKING the av is so common an operation in 
life for settling differences, that the mode of doing it 
correctly is not undeserving attention. Very fallacious 
inferences are constantly being drawn from averages 
by persons not familiar with mathematics. In an 
arithmetical progression of figures, half the sum of 
the two extremes on the mean, or middle term ; 
supposing the number of terms be odd, or supposin 
them equal, then the sum of the two extremes is cqu 
to any two means equally distant from the extremes. 
‘This will appear from two following series, the 
first of odd, and the next of equal term :— 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


Thus the half of 1 and 11 is 6, the middle term of the 
first series ; or 1 and 12 are equal to 2 and 11, or to 3 
and 10, the terms equally distant from the extremes 
of the second series. But these rules apply only to a 
series in arithmetical proportion, not to a series vary- 
ing by jumps or unequal differences, as 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
and so on, in which half the sum of the two extremes 
would not give the average or mean number. A few 
examples will best illustrate the subject, which is of 
interest, from being a frequent source of false conclu- 
sions and applications on questions of great public and 

statistical importance. 
Suppose we wish to ascertain the mean or average 
ight of a dozen individuals, it would not be correct to 
add together the heights of the tallest and shortest, 
and then halve them ; or if we wished to obtain the 
mean age of a dozen persons, it would be equally incor- 
rect to take the youngest and eldest, and divide the 
sum of their ages. In both cases, the correct rule 
would be to ad her the heights or of every 
individual, and divide the sum total by twelve, and the 
ient would be the average height or age of each 


Again, if in next January we wish to ascertain tlie 
average daily temperature of the current year ; in 
this case it would not do to add together the height 
of the thermometer at mid-summer and mid-winter ; 
for, though the two extremes of the year, yet, as the 
does not vary in an 

metical proportion, the of them would not 
correctly give the mean temperature of the year. ‘l'o 
of each day, and divide the sum by the total number 
of days in a year. For the same reason, the ave 
temperature of any particular day is not shown by t 
highest and lowest state of the thermometer during 
the twenty-four hours, since, from the intervention of 
clouds, currents of air, and other causes, the tempera- 
ture does not vary equably from hour to hour ; and 
in consequence, the mean temperaturc of the day can 
only be obtained by dividing the average temperature 
of each hour by 24, or the total number of hours in a 


SAGACITY OF RATS. 


“The ity and fo t of rats are very extraor- 
dinary, wonderful as it 
may appear, may be relied upon :—An open box, con- 
taining some bottles of Florence oil, was placed in a 
store-room which was seldom visited. Un going to 
the room for one of the bottles, it was perceived that 
the pieces of bladder and the cotton which were at the 
mouth of each bottle had disappeared, and that a con- 
siderable quantity of the contents of the bottles had 
been consumed. This circumstance having excited 
surprise, some of the bottles were filled with oil, and 
the mouths of them secured as before. The next 
morning the coverings of the bottles had again been 
removed, and part of the oil was gone. On watching 
the room by 4 og small window, some rats were seen 
to get into the box, insert their tails into the necks of 
the bottles, and then withdrawing them, lick off the 
oil which adhered to them. I would not give this 
anecdote were I not convinced of its accuracy. 

Whilst I am on the subject of the kind disposition 

ote which was recently communicated to me o! 
the old English, or black ahs tiie codmaal fe peor be- cppeesenes, that they had been probably collected by 
come scarce in this country. Unlike the Norway this little animal in the course of two or three days, 
rat, which is fierce, and lives in little harmony even | This shows not only her extraordinary industry, but 

ve 

bone which she has fixed upon for her abode. She 

bours to procure it about two hours in the morning, 
and as many in the evening, and then returns to her 
home or resting-place, which is so constructed, that 
she is instantly made aware of any danger. ‘This 
effect is produced by forming the upper runs in a sort 
so as to a i pb any- 
thing passes over them. ‘I'he mole then 3 alarin, 
and escapes by one of her safety runs. 

The mole is not often seen on the surface of the 
earth. 1 once, however, caught one, and turned it 
ment, however, was great when he saw amongst the 
number an old blind rat, which held a piece of stick 
at one end in its mouth, while another rat had hold 
of the other end of it, and thus conducted its blind 
companion. Mr Ferryman also communicated to me 
the following anecdote of a rat, which I am in justice 
to him bound to admit he did not implicitly felieve 
himself, neither are my readers required to do so; I 
merely give the story as I heard it. He said that he 
had an old friend, a clergyman, of retired and studious 
habits. ‘his gentleman, when sitting in his room one 


uring the year, the a rate of duty at which 
corn was imported has often been a source of contra- 
uantity of wheat entered for home consumption M 
the week following May 12, was 7033 quarters, ata to, By: 


Edition, 
duty of 13s. per quarter ; and in the week following Sa aa ee ee London: 


moved, he put in practice the following curious expe- 
riment :—He placed some slight sticks, 

flags at the top of them, in the run of a mole, which 
length, and along whi e mole passed and re-passed 
Genes ‘These sticks were 
placed at intervals in the run, so that if the 


, 
a burden which would otherwise be a pleasure and a ee ‘ 
recreation. But let him once be inoculated with a 
| 
class. 
| 
| 
| | 


: 
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mole touc sed them, the flag would instantly show it. 
He then ‘ntroduced a horn at one extremity of the 
run, and blowing it loudly, frightened the animal ; 
she ‘hen went along the run at such a rate, 
ing te flags in her that Le Court and 
his friencs, who were statio at intervals to assist 
in the observation, considered that she went as fast as 
@ horse could trot at its greatest speed. 


PARASITICAL PLANTS. 


Various attempts have been made to propagate the 
mistletoe, by depositing the seed between the forks of 
trees, an«! by inserting it in the bark, but they have 
hitherto failed. The seeds, also, of the ivy seldom 
grow, though planted with the greatest care, even 
under wells ; yet if dropped by birds upon or even in 
the crevices of walls, they will Ww spontaneously, 
and thrive luxuriantly ; and this is one of the circum- 
stances which have to the supposition that the 
seeds of the mistletoe and ivy must undergo some 
process favourable to their germination in passing 
through the stomach of birds. 

- Mr Knight, the intelligent florist in the King’s 
Road, informed me, that having been requested by a 
lady to endeavour to preserve a favourite mulberry- 
tree, which for many years had flourished on her 
lawn, but which, with the exception of one very large 
branch, was either dead or decaying, he waited till 
the sap had ascended, and then barked the branch 
eompletely round near its junction with the trunk of 
the tree. Having filled sacks with mould, he 
tied them round that part of the branch which had 
been barked, and placed above them one or two old 

watering-pots, which were kept constantly full 
of water, which ually distilled from them, and 
rendered the mould in the sacks sufficiently moist for 
his pu . Towards the end of the year he exa- 
mined conden and found them filled with numerous 
small fibrous roots, which the sap, having no longer 
the bark for its conductor into the main roots of the 
tree, had thus expended itself in throwing out. A 
hole having been prepared near the spot, the branch 
was sawn off below the sacks, and planted with them, 
the branch being propped securely. ‘he next summer 
it flourished and re fruit, and is still in a thriving 
state. 


THE LONDON POLICE. 


Ir was not till the year 1529 that London—the largest 
and most densely populated city in the civilised world 
-—was provided with an organised system of police. 
Previous to that period, each parish managed its own 
eénstabulary, which chiefly consisted of night watch 


police force of the metropolis is consolidated under one 
direction of management, with the single exception of 
that belonging to the city. 

These measures were, when originally proposed, 
looked upon with great suspicion. existence of 2 
force, organised to all a upon military prin- 
ciples, seemed to jeopardie personal liberty—an im- 
munity which is held more sacred, and is better pre- 
served in Great Britain, than in any other country. 
Loud complaints arose from nearly every parish 
dinner-table of the injustice of forcing on its officers 
the onus of collecting the parish rates, and, at the 
same time, taking from them the pleasures of dis- 
bursement. They saw with dismay one important 
branch of their patronage lopped off—that of appoint- 
ing those ancient “watehmen” so well-known for 
their inoffensiveness that they would hardly molest a 
burglar, or interrupt a midnight frolic. e worst 
fears were harboured for the juvenile population, when 
their petty iniquities would no longer be controlled by 
the moral omnipotence of the parish beadle. A very 
short experience of the working of the new police 
system, however, proved these fears to be groundless ; 
and it had not been established a year, before its advan- 
tages were acknowledged even by those who previously 
opposed its introduction. Considering the novel duties 
ben Pooye upon the men, and other difficulties the plan 
had to struggle against, it worked well, even from the 
first ; and although—despite the improvements con- 
stantly introduced—the force is not, even yet, quite so 
efficient as could be wished, it is of immense advantage 
to the metropolis. : 

In 1840, the body consisted of 2 commissioners, 
1 inspecting superintendent, | general cree 
17 local superintendents, 73 inspectors, sergeants, 
250 constables of the first class, 2527 of the second, 
and 269 of the third ; the total number of the force 
being 3486. The metropolis is apportioned off in 
divisions, and a company of policemen attached to 
each. ‘This consists of one superintendent, from 
three to five inspectors, and a number of con- 
stables adequate to the wants of the locality. The 
districts extend to within a circle of fifteen miles 
round Charing Cross, are seventeen in number, and 
lettered from A to V. Each constable or policeman 
is dressed in a coat and trousers of dark-blue uni- 
form, the coat being closely buttoned, and having his 
district letter and personal number conspicuously 
marked on the collar. The hat is of the ordinary 
round sort, with a side and crown-edging of polished 
leather. He is armed with a short truncheon, or staff, 
but this he does not bear openly in his hand, as the 
carrying of sticks is a decided mar to activity ; the 
tr 


The little protection afforded to the public during day- 
time, was given by a few officers attached to the several 
lice offices of the metropolis. Of these, there was, 
the year 1792, only one, situated in Bow Street, 
vent Garden ; and the men belonging to it were 
a long period known as “ Bow Street runners.” 
Eight other offices were afterwards established, with 
& similar staff of police ; but the number of such con- 
stables was so 5 that they offered no prevention to 
and consequently but little protection to the 
ic : they were principally employed in thief-tak- 
- In this art constant practice and familiarity with 
the faces and haunts of notorious offenders, rendered 
very expert. They attained great proficiency 
in detecting and following up the slightest clue, and 
in sagaciously completing from it a chain of conclusive 
evidence. But, besides its inadequacy, this limited 
system of police had other disadvantages. By the 
existence of a separate constabulary to each office, the 
metropolis was subdivided into a number of jurisdic- 
tions, each paving saepsnnenty and in many instances 
frustrating the efforts of theother, Such a want of union 
afforded innumerable means of escape for criminals, 
we materially limited opportunities of detection. 
© officer could legally act out of his own bounds, 
unless provided with a warrant from one of the magis- 
trates presiding over the district he wished to make a 
eapture in. ‘This disadvan is ially felt under 
the present system, from the citizens of London 
providing their own police, which is unable to act out 
of the city boundaries : the metropolitan force must 
not act within them, and these conflicting jurisdictions 
occasionally productive of great inconvenience. 
_. From 1812 to 1828, the rapid increase of popula- 
tion in London brought with it a corresponding aug- 
mentation of crime, and the serious attention of the 
ture was, between those years, frequently drawn 
to the subject. At length it was abundantly proved 
that some effective and powerful system of police was 
absolutely necessary, and a bill was framed for the 
purpose of creating one by Sir Robert Peel. By this 
act, a plan of centralisation was established ; the ma- 
bagement of the police was withdrawn from the several 
hes, and vested in two commissioners at a central 
. Its expense is defrayed by a rate, three-fourths 
of which is collected, along with the poor’s rate, from 
the inhabitants, and for which the parish authorities 
are responsible, the remaining fourth being supplied 
the treasury. A small fund is also made up from 
muleted by the magistrates from offenders. ‘The 
total cost of the body, in 1839, amounted to £221,993. 
Of this sum, the average contribution of cach rate- 
in the metropolis amounted during that year to 
a ion less than two shillings. At first, the ‘hames 
police, and horse patrol for the suburbs, were under 


separate management, but by a recent act the whole 


heon is therefore lodged in the coat-pocket. For 
rough or rainy weather, he is provided with an oil-skin 
cape, which, when he has no occasion to wear, is rolled 
up, and attached to his side by means of a girdle. 
When he leaves the station-house to attend to his 
beat, he places round his wrist a band, to show he is 
on duty. By constables and sergeants of this plain 
appearance, but effective character, the whole town 
and its environs are paraded night and day. 

Besides the men thus employed, a certain number 
is attached to each police court to act as messengers, 
ushers, and warrant-officers. There is also a body of 
mounted officers to guard the remoter boundaries of 
the metropolitan jurisdiction, and an aquatic police, 
who, in boats, watch the vast amount of property con- 
tinually floating on the river Thames. A certain num- 
ber of intelligent men have been recently selected to 
form a body called the “detective police.” This arrange- 
ment was much wanted, The new force at its first for- 
mation was, as might be expected, quite unacquainted 
with the art of thief-catching, in which their prede- 
cessors had attained so much proficiency. The con- 
sequence was, that several crimes of the deepest die, 
committed since the introduction of the present sys- 
tem, remain to this day unpunished. The advan 
of the detective police have already become manifest 
in many instances, although its establishment is of a 
recent date. Its members do not always ap in 
uniform. Though disguises—so often reso to by 
the police of Paris—are seldom employed, there are 
cases in which the ends of justice would be frustrated 
were the officers to betray their presence by their uni- 
form ; and at times the detective policeman attires 
himself in the dress of ordinary individuals, or “ plain 
clothes.” All constables are 
in a probationary class to learn their duties before 
being drafted off into the several divisions to supply 
vacancies, 

‘Phe functions of the new police are multifarious, 
and, considering the temper, steadiness, and intelli- 
gence they demand, have been hitherto surprising] 
well performed. ‘The few cases of misconduct whic 
have me public, out of a body of 3500 men, is much 
to the credit of the whole force from the highest to 
the lowest. Nor are their misdeeds likely to be con- 
cealed from the public eye. Policemen are sharply 
looked after. The dangerous classes—who regard them 
as enemies—are ever ready to bring forward and expose 
the smallest excess of duty ; whilst the more reputable 
— of the public visit any want of vigilance with 
oud censure. On complaint being made to the com, 
missioners, they give it ready attention. Should it be 
of a trifling nature, involving merely a breach of the 
rules by which the force is regulated, the punish 
ment, as adjudged by the commissioners themselves, 
consists in most instances of suspension from duty 
and pay for short periods ; but should the complaint 


be of a more serious nature, it is referred to a i 
trate, and dismissal from the force ia certain to follow 
conviction. 

If an offence be committed in his presence, the 
policeman captures the delinquent on the spot, and 
takes him‘to the station- house, makes his ¢ 
to the inspector, who enters it in a sheet, and con- 
fines the offender in a cell to be taken before a ma- 
gistrate at the next sitting. The constable then 
returns to his beat. Should one party make a ~— 
against another, and corroborate it by some strong evi- 
dence—such as marks of personal injury—the police- 
man, even though he has not waesash the offence, 
must take the accused into custody. In case of any- 
thing extraordinary coming under his observation 
which does not require his interference, he is bound 
to make a report of it to his inspector. By this m 
the latter officer is able to collect information from 
the constables under his command, and to make a pre- 
sentment of the state of his district during the last 
twenty-four hours to the commissioners, who are thus 
daily put in possession of what is going on in every 

of the metropolis. Should they perceive an 
| st impending to the public peace in any 
cular spot, the police force upon and around it is in- 
creased. 


After the constable has substantiated his awe to 
the inspector, and caused the prisoner to be locked u 
he appears at the police court to re-substantiate it, 
he can, before the magistrate. By the last police ac 
an inspector may, in cases short of felony, take 
for a prisoner’s appearance at the police court, and 
thus obviate the punishment of imprisonment before 
trial, which is—especially when detention takes place 
from Saturday night till Monday morning—an act of 
t hardship, and occasionally of positive injustice. 
n the case of a person requiring the assistance of 
the police, it is granted on application to the inspec- 
tor, free of cost, however troublesome the matter 
may prove. In many instances, prosecutors employ 
members of the old police, who even yet make a re- 
spectable living by charging a guinea a-day, besides 
travelling expenses, for their services. In the case of the 
robbery of a large quantity of diamonds from a custom- 
house bonded-warehouse in London some years ago, 
one of these ex-officers traced the thieves over a great 
part of Europe and America during a twelvemonth. 
At last he arrested them in the metropolis. ‘They were 
convicted, and condemned to take another ‘and less 
eo trip across the ocean, ‘The expenses of this 
cer amounted to a large sum, and were paid by the 
prosecutors. In ordi cases, when any burglary, 
or other serious offence, is brought to the knowl 
of the police, the superintendent of the division in 
which it occurs, or some of his inspectors, immediately 
examines the circumstances, and makes a precognition 
and report upon them. Upon this, the proper mea- 
sures are taken. If any marked evils appear to exist 
without abatement in a particular district, explana- 
tions are demanded from the officers in charge, and, 
if necessary, the local force is augmented. 

With the single but unfortunate drawback of the 
“city” and the “ metropolitan” force being placed 
under different and sometimes conflicting manage- 
ments, the new police may, upon the whole, be re- 

as one of the t social improvements of 

ndon ; and although in completeness and effective- 

ness it does not bear comparison to that of Paris, yet, 

happily, no occasion exists in the English metropolis 

for the sort of perfection to which the police of the 
French capital has been brought. 


GARVIE FISHING. 


Or late years the Firth of Forth has been uently 
visited by large shoals of sprats, or garvics, as they are 
usually called about the shores of that estuary, and 
being industriously fished for and caught, they have 
come to form a most abundant article of food to those 
whose means cannot reach a higher delicacy. Brought 
to Edinburgh in cart-loads, they are hawked through 
the streets by women with barrows, and Irishmen with 
donkey cars, at the marvellously low cost of something 
like a penny for a basinful; and as the garvies are very 
fat little creatures, they form a far from innutritious 
fare.* This is precisely as it should be. The seas 
around our coasts abound in fish, to be had for the 
mere taking, and it is very gratifying to perceive, that 
at least, as respects these shoals of garvies, a proper 
measure of industry is now beginning to be exercised. 
The garvie fishing of the Firth, however, lately stood 
a chance of serious interruption, if not absolute stop- 
page, from the interference of the inspector of fisheries 
on the east coast of Scotland. This functionary b’ 
a complaint before the justice of peace court at Edin- 
burgh against a party for using a net on board their 
vessel, the Lady Alice, consisting of 608 square yards, 
and having meshes of less than an inch width from 
knot to knot, and with using the said net for the pur- 
pose of fishing for herrings, at various periods in the 
month of December last, between the, island of Inch- 
keith and Charlestown. ‘The — was founded 
on the Act 48th Geo. IIL, chap. 110, section 12, and 
on the Act 55th Geo. ILL., chap. 94, section 10, which 


* The word Garvie is, we should suppose, from the same Celtic 
root as Garry, Garonne, Yarrow, &c., all of which bear the im- 
port of rough running rivers. The sprat, as distinguished from 
the herring and some other fish, is in a part of its exterior, 
and hence, probably, its Scotch name 
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acts prohibit the use of net for herring ae of 
less than one inch diameter and 
net for the purpose of catc errings, 
‘under ‘hip penalty of the of the said net, and 
of forty pounds sterling for the said offence. 
' The defence made to this ¢ was, that the de- 
fendants were not fishing for herrings, that they were 

i i and that, if a very few herrings 


ably contested ; and the justices having taken time to 

e up their opinion, they ultimately (January 17) 
gave a verdict for the defendants, assoilzing them of 
the penalties, and ordering their net to be restored. 
It is not unusual in Scotland for judges to append a 
note to their decrees, explaining their reasons for hav- 
ing arrived at the judgment which they express. A 
few from the note of the intelligent presiding 
judge in the present case will, we believe, prove inte- 
resting to all who are concerned in sprat or garvie 


tx eee of the acts concerning the herring fisheries, 
he proceeds to say, “is there a word said against the 
using of nets with smaller meshes for the taking of 
other sorts of fish, of which there are several, smaller 
in size than the herring, but still of great importance 
to the British fisheries, and which cannot be caught 
but with small meshed nets. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the sprat, the smelt, the pilchard, and the 
white bait, which abound on some parts of the British 
coast, and are a valuable source of subsistence and 
luxury to our population, and of employment to those 
engaged in the taking of them. ‘The fishing of the 
sprat and pilchard, by means of small meshed nets, is 
carried on without challenge on the coasts of England. 
In a paper, indicating great knowledge and research 
on the subject of fishes, by Dr Parnell, read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, April 17, 1837, and pub- 
lished in their Transactions, vol. xiv., p. 146, there is 
contained ‘a list of the fishes of the Firth of Forth 
and its tributary streams, with observations,’ which 
states that the Osmerus eper/anus, or smelt, is ‘common 
at Alloa,’ and that both the clupea harengus, or her- 
Tring, and the clupea sprattus, or sprat, are common 
throughout the Firth of Forth. Dr Knox, who has 
also devoted much attention to ichthyology, completely 
concurs in this opinion with Dr Parnell; and Dr 
Knox has ascertained that the sprat appears and con- 
gregates by itself, and that when herrings appear 
amongst them, which is generally in small amount, this 
is to be deemed the exception to the natural law of the 
species. On the authority of these distinguished natu- 
ralists, it would therefore seem that, in their respec- 
tive localities and seasons, the smelt or epirling, and 
the sprat or garvie, are as ‘common’ in rth of 
Forth as the herring. 

This species of fish being of smaller size than the 
herring, cannot be taken but with a net of smaller 
mesh t is prescribed by the statute for the taking 
of herrings ; and the question comes to be—Shall the 

malty prescribed by the statute founded on be en- 

in the present case, it was that 
herrings were taken with the sprats? On the whole, 
the justices are of opinion that the preponderance 
of the testimony was to the effect, that if any herrings 
were caught by the defenders, this was done without 
any fraudulent design to violate the law; and the 
number of them was so small, in proportion to the 
quantity of bare taken, that, under the special cir- 
cumstances of this case, the utor has failed in 
showing that the defenders have infringed the statute 
libelled, and that they ought accordingly to be ac- 
quitted, and to have their net restored.” 


THE GREAT WELL AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tue inhabitants of Southampton and the shipping 
connected with it have lately been relieved from a 
great difficulty under which they lay with respect to 
one of the most important of the necessaries of life, 
by the boring of a well of uncommon depth upon a 
common in the neighbourhood. Southampton is a 
fortunately situated town with regard to water, being 
placed upon what geologists call a “basin” of the 
chalk formation ; that is to say, a vast bed of chalk, of 
which the north edges are seen at Winchester, which 
extends in a curve under Southampton, and comes up 
again in the Isle of Wight, the hollow being filled u 
with strata of clay, sandstone, and alluvium. C 
is remarkably permeable to water. What falls, there- 
fore, upon it, sinks down into the lower of the 
curve or basin, and there forms a vast depét of the 
purified element, fit for man’s use. It is only neces- 
sary to bore down to this stratum in order to cause 
the water to rise through the shaft to a height equal 
to that of the highest part of the watery depét, which, 
in some places, is sufficient to cause the water to 
spring to and above the surfaee itself; this, we need 
scarcely remind our readers, is the case with what 
are called Artesian wells. 
The Southampton well has a shaft of 560 feet—a 
depth, we believe, unexampled in shafts for obtaining 
water. The diameter is 16 feet for the first 160 feet ; 
14 for the next 50 ; after which it is diminished suc- 
cessively to 84 feet, and 7 feet. It passes through, 
Ast, 60 feet of alluvial deposits ; 2d, 320 feet of London 
clay ; and, 3d, 85 feet of plastic clay. ‘The excavations 
were all performed by manual labour, two steam-en- 


gines of twenty-four horse-power being employed to 


draw off the water which flowed in during the course 
of the ions. Great di were e 

not only from the water, but from irruptions of sand, 
which were often like to have been attended with 
serious consequences, . However, the formation of 
the shaft, and the a it with a proper coating 
of brick-work, were all happily accomplished at last. 
On the completion of the Wife a boring of the kind 
practised in Artesian wells commenced, and has been 
carried to the further depth of 350 feet, so that the 
whole depth of the Southampton well is little less than 
nine hundred fect! ‘The water obtained is, as usual in 
such situations, excellent, having been thoroughly 
filtered in its progress through the chalk. It has been 
remarked to increase in temperature proportionally as 
the well was sunk to a lower depth—a result con- 
formable to that predicated of the Artesian well of 
Paris. But as the bore of the Paris well is nearly 
twice the depth of that at Southampton, the heat of 
the water thrown up by it is, as might be expected, 
considerably greater. 

The services of the English chalk formation in 
supplying pure water, are of a magnitude which is 
little dreamt of in Scotland, where that kind of rock 
scarcely exists. London, situated in a tertiary basin, 
with the chalk sweeping in a vast sheet under it, is 

uliarly fortunate in this respect, though its good 
‘fortune has never yet been fully taken advantage of. 
It is chiefly for the supply of breweries and nurseries 
that wells have there been sunk into the chalk. “ Ex- 
amples are to be found in the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society ; before the Episcopal palace at Fulham ; 
at the-Duke of Northumberland’s at Chiswick ; at 
Brentford and Hammersmith in Middlesex. They 
likewise exist at Mitcham, Staines, Tooting, and Mort- 
lake in Surrey; at Watford and St Albans in Hert- 
fordshire ; at Sheerness, Gravesend, Dover, and vari- 
ous other parts of Kent; in the Dockyard and White 
Swan Fields at Portsmouth ; and at Weovil and Far- 
lington, near that town. In all these places, inex- 
haustible supplies of the purest water have been 
obtained. So favourable is the chalk formation 
for supplying water, that such towns as Arundel, 
Brighton, Deal, Walmer, Canterbury, and Winches- 
ter, situated where that stratum can be easily 
reached, have been celebrated for possessing a profu- 
= of one of the of life. 
ixty years , the progress of a tunnel through 
fekiben hill which is an insulated mass of chalk, 
near Portsmouth, was stopped, owing to the quantit 
of water that flowed into it; and that mass of chal 
has, for the last twenty-five years, supplied the water- 
works at Farlington, the machinery of which is 
capable of raising water at the rate of 1078 gallons a 
minute. A boring, carried 80 feet into the chalk at 
Watford, in Herts, supplied a London water com- 
pany. The large town of Brighton is supplied with 
water from private wells, and from the well about a 
mile from the town, all of which are sunk in the chalk. 
At 16 feet from the bottom of the latter-mentioned 
well, there are four adits, or tunnels, carried from the 
sides of the well east, west, north, and south ; each 
about 40 feet in length, and 6 feet square. The water 
rushes into these adits from numerous fissures in the 
chalk in immense abundance. At Winchester, near 
the barracks, a well has been sunk 170 feet into the 
chalk, and near the bottom there are cavities through 
which the water rushes like a torrent. At Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote’s Merdon estate, the chalk has been 
penetrated to the depth of 331 feet, and the water 
passes across the bottom like a river with a rapid cur- 
rent. At the large well near Brighton, the water 
rises to within nine feet of the surface. At Chiswick, 
where the boring has been carried 620 feet into the 
chalk, the water rises four feet above the surface. At 
the Fulham Artesian well, the water rises to the sur- 
face, and discharges 12,000 eubie feet in twenty-four 
hours. From many of the Brentford wells, the water 
rushes up several feet above the surface. An Artesian 
well has been sunk in the chalk at the Winchester rail- 
road station, which has never been exhausted. Dur- 
ing the formation of the well at Watford, 1,500,000 
lons of water daily were pumped up—a quantity 
sufficient to supply 150,000 persons with ten gallons 
a-day. Attempts were made, during the dry summer 
of 1834, to exhaust the Artesian well in Portsmouth 
dockyard, which is sunk in the sand overlaying the 
chalk, but the quantity could not be diminished lower 
than 21 feet from the bottom. At the formation of 
an Artesian well at Messrs Reid’s brewery in London 
this year, after the shaft had been sunk in the chalk, 
and water was approached, several driftways were 
driven laterally for a considerable distance along the 
faults and veins of flint in the chalk, to collect the 
water, and convey it to the main shaft, by which 
means nearly 300,000 gallons a-day were raised. Ar- 
tesian wells, indeed, have furnished immense supplies 
of water even in the hottest and driest summer ; and, 
when sunk in the chalk, those supplies are increased, 
and invariably of an unexceptionable quality.”* 

The whole of this subject ig invested with additional 
wonder, when we consider the natural history of the 
peculiar stratum which is concerned in affording these 
supplies of an eminent necessary of life. Geologi 
have now nearly concluded that chalk is of animal 
origin, that is to say, the work of animals. Many ages 


* From a on the Southampton well, appended to the 
ro Directory, by Mr William Cooper, chief 


before man existed, animalcules were busied in tropical 
seas in forming enormous coral reefs, which in time 
were worn down into powder by the action of the 
waves. ‘That powder, laid in along the floor of 
the ocean, afterwards covered over with layers of mud 
and sand, formed the strata of chalk which we now see 
raised above the level of the sea, and operating as a 
natural filter and reservoir for supplying water for 
the uso of the human inhabMante ef tho 


THE “FAST MEN” OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


Our aristocratic youth we take the liberty to classify as 
they do coaches, of which they are so passionately 

into—l|st, fast ; 2d, slow. The fast youths have aoe 
degrees of swiftness, from the railway pace, down through 
imperceptible een to ten miles an hour, at which 
rate of going fast fellows end, and the slow fellows 


in. 

these last there are also many varieties, from the 
tandem and tax-cart down to the wagon and dog-truck ; 
and it cannot be denied, that as regards the former more 
especially, there is a great similarity between the youths 
themselves and the vehicles they govern ; they go 
fast, don’t know what they are driving at, are propelled 
in any direction by much more sagacious animals than 
themselves, and are usually empty inside. The fast fel- 
lows are divided, moreover, into the occasional and per 
manently fast. And first of the occasional fast fellows :— 

These form a very considerable proportion of our 
fashionable youth, and combine the gentleman with a 
dash of the maitre, overlaying a naturall d dis- 
position with a surface of scampishness, which, wever, 
they lay down when they marry, and thenceforward they 
belong altogether to the slow school. 

The permanently fast fellows deserve a more detailed 
notice, since they are always before the police magistrates 
and the public in one shape or another ; and although 
oo committing themselves, are seldom or never com 
mi 

The members of this class it is who furnish the demo- 
cratic Sunday with a never-ending succession of 
articles, headed “ The Aristocracy again, * Brutality of 
the Higher Classes,” “ Depravity of the Nobby Ones,” 
and the like ; and it is from these fast fellows, unfortu- 
nately, that a great many ignorant people draw their 
conclusions of fashionable life and conversation in gene 
ral, extending the vices of a few shameless profligates to 
the entire of the little world commonly called the great, 

The permanently fast fellows, or, as we think their 
general demeanour entitles them to be called, “ Black+ 
guard Nobs,” are a lot of little, scrubby, bad blooded, 
groom-like fellows, who have always, even from child- 
hood, been incorrigible, of whom n governesses 
could make nothing, and whose education tutors aban+ 
doned in despair; expelled from Eton, rusticated at 
Cambridge, good for nothing but mischief in boyhood, 
regularly bred scamps and fligates in youth, and, 
luckily for mankind, gene worn out re th 
attain the wrong side of forty. \ A stable is their deligi) 
almost their home, and their olfactories are refresh 
— so much as by the smell of old litter, to wh 
otto 


roses is assafcetida in compari 
Their knowl of horses, which they get at second- 
hand from Field, or some of the other crack veteri- 


naries, is their only pride, and indeed the only thing 
they imagine any man ought to be proud of ; they reve- 
rence a fellow who has a good seat in his saddle, and 
delight in horsemanship, because horsemanship requires 
no brains; driving a buy in good style is respect- 
able, but “shoving along” a four-in-hand the highest 
exercise of human intellect as for Milton or S| 

and such inky-fingered old who never had a Food 
horse in their lives, they despise such low fe 
thoroughly. Their chief companions, or rather their 
most intimate friends, are the fellows who hang about 
livery stables, betting-rooms, race-courses, and hippo- 


Mes ; grooms, chanters, dog-stealers, tra- 
velling jockeys, blacklegs, a counts, breeders, 
feeders, these are all the “ ellows in the world,” 


although they get their living by cheating the fast fellows 
who patronise them. 

Of money they know no more than that it is a neces» 
sary instrument of their pleasure, and must be 
somehow or anyhow ; accordingly they are on intimate 
terms with a species of shark called a bill discounter, 
who commits 7 them every sort of robbery, under the 
sanction of the law. 

They think it ungentlemanly to cheat, or, as they call 
it, “stick” any of their own set, except in matters of 
horse-fiesh ; but “ sticking” anybody out of their own 
set, especially tradesmen, is i an excellent joke, 
oun toe “ sticker” rises several degrees in public esti- 
mat 

We should be doing great injustice to the fast fellows 
if we omitted a brief notice of their accomplishments. 
Driving is of course the chief ; and by long experience 
and impunity, wonderfully grand exploits are achieved by 
the fast fellows in this department. 

One of the most original is to nM into a strong cab, 
with a mp werful horse, and to 
go quietly keeping a s' -out 
cabman who may be “ lobbing,” as the phrase is, off his 
stand ; the moment the “game,” who is generally one 
= and three parts drunk, is espied, put your 

orse to full gallop, and guiding your vehicle with 
precision fast fellows alone attain, whip inside the 
wheel, and take it off. The night-cab comes down by 
run, the night-cabman tumbles off, 
neck, as it may happen, and you drive off as if the 
kicked you. hen you have gone a couple of 
make a circumbendibus back again to the night- 
frequented by your set, and relate the adventure, 
the same voice and countenance as a broker quotes 
of stocks; then order a cool bottle of ciaret 

air of a man who has done a meritorious action. 


ete 


to a direct infringement of the statute. The case was 4 
‘ 


== 
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Another accomplishment, at which not a few of the 
fast fellows excel, is that of imitating — a key-bugle 
various animals ; in an especial manner the braying of an 
ass. When the fast fellows drive down to the 
At Greenwich, the Toy at Hampton Court, or the Swan at 
Henley upon Thames, the bugle player mounts aloft, the 
rest of the fast fellows keeping a look-out for donkeys ; 
when one is seen, a hideous imitative bray is set up by the 
man of music, and his quadrupedal brother, attracted by 
the con sound, rushes to the roadside ; mutual 
recognit with much merriment, is the result. The 
fast fellow who does this best is considered one of the 
immortals ; and we are not without expectation, in due 
time, of seeing his talent rewarded by a pension. 

Breaking bells, twisting knockers, and “knapping” rail- 
heads, has descended so low of late, that the fast fellows 
are ashamed of it, and have resigned it to the medical 
students, patriotic of parliament, and 
others of the imitative c’ ; but there yet exists, or 
very lately existed, a collection of these and various other 

ptitiously-acquired properties, known among the fast 
fellows, by the title of *s Museum, every article 
being ticketed artistically, and the whole presenting an 
example of devotion to the cause of science we 
without a parallel. 

These are a few of the comparatively innocent amuse- 
ments of the fast fellows ; others there are of graver cha- 
racter, which we need not refer to, especially as the fast 
school is fast wearing itself out, and many of the fast 
fellows already begin to “ put on the drag,” and get at a 
more reasonable pace. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Western Avustracia is that part of the terri of New 
Holland situated to the westward of the 129th degree of 
longitude, and measuring 1260 miles in length from 
north to south, and 800 miles from east to west. In its 
infancy, when the banks of the Swan River alone were 
occupied, it was better known as the “ Swan River Settle- 
ment.” An official ~ on the statistics of the colony 
im 1840 has just reached us, and we propose to offer a 
few brief remarks on the state of matters within it. 

The climate and soil of Western Australia are said to 
be good ; and the country generally offers, we should 
say, considerable advan for emigration. Of the 
social arrangements, and civil and religious institutions, 
there is nothing at present to complain of. The settlers 
are, it is said, in great want of labourers to assist them ; 
but we. should scarcely recommend any man to emi- 

thither on so slender a foundation. The inhabi- 

of another Australian settlement some time 
made a clamour about the want of labourers ; ship- 
of servants went out to them; and we now learn that 
many of these new-comers had actually to be supported 
as paupers, and at last accounts, were a grievous burden 
on the community. Let this fact act as a warning to 
those who would put faith in the ill-digested schemes of 
‘the Australian settlers for assistance in the shape of 
servants or labourers. 

We learn from the statements in the report, that in 
1840 there were 3296 acres of land in crop, and the 
settlers 30,161 sheep, 4604 goats, 2518 horned 
cattle, horses, 1595 swine, and 16 asses. The imports 
during the previous three years had varied in value from 
£50,000 to £60,000 per annum ; the exports from £10,000 
to £12,000 ; but there was a good prospect of increase 
in the latter. As we do not see, from any account, that 
the settlers have committed the egregious folly of clus- 
tering in towns, and attempting to live by gambling in 
lots, as at Adelaide, but have betaken themselves to pro- 
ductive industry, we have strong hopes of their reaching 
that state of prosperity and comfort which such exer- 
tions merit. 


In looking over the report, we are startled with the 
accounts ted of the financial affairs of the colony. 
In 1840, the colony had been in operation eleven years, 
and in that year the population, young and old, amounted 
to 2354. At the same —— the total e diture b 

had attained the amount of L.198,532, 2s. 

t this does not include three years of the colonial 
existence, and it is computed by another authority before 
us,” that L.68,565 would be a fair allowance for these 
three years ; consequently, the grand total of expendi- 
ture would be, till March 1840, L.267,097. The total 
Tevenue raised in the colony from its formation was cal- 
culated at L.31,999, 16s. 1 By deducting the one sum 
from the other, it is found that Great Britain, at the time 

was out of pocket L.235,098 by the transac- 


“If we deduct from the return of Euro) la- 


popu 
tion,” adds the author above quoted, “ the children under 
twelve years of age, it will leave 1762 as the number from 
which the active industry of the colony is to be cal- 
culated. re the young children contained in this 
return will be grown to manhood, the expenditure of the 
British public on this colony will be doubled or trebled. 
With many items of large amount omitted, the expendi- 
ture has been L.235,000 on eh ime population of 1762 
ae So that each one of these | me er cost 

British public at least L.133. These 1762 must 

their finances well to pay back, under any shape, t 
1,235,000 that have been expended in their colony. 

«It may be said that the home manufactures have bene- 
fited by the establishment of this colony, but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how that can have ha| For, as 
it is clear that a man’s capability of purc’ man 
tured is in a direct ratio to his success, it is evident 
that w he suffers severe losses, he must control his 
expenditure, so as not to exceed his means. The self- 
same thing holds good with tocommunities. But 
even taking it for granted, that the 1762 persons, who 
constitute the Decay population of this colony, have 
not impaired interests by emigration, they would 


* New Holland: its Colonisation, Productions, and Resources, 
‘by Thomas Bartlett. London: Longman. 1843. 


surely be in no way better able to purchase the produc- 
tions of the manufact districts at home, than if they 
=e remained in Great in, providing public money 

has been in New Holland. 

We shall be glad to learn that the colony has over- 
come the initiatory difticulties here poin out ; and 
that through the means of increased industry, has at- 
tained so much native wealth, as no longer to draw on 
the liberality of its founders. 


THE VOICE OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY MISS PARDOR. 


I HEARD a voice, a childish voice, 
my — soul rejoice ; 
t spoke of pure and pleasant thi 
Of birds an ete, of and 
All that was sunshiny and fair, 
To a tale, was gather'd there! 
Oh! childhood hath a gushing tone, 
A clear sweet music all its own ; 
A flute-like sound, a wilding thrill, 
Like the low rushing of a nil 
Which gaily murmurs on its way, 
Beside some ruin old and gray ; 
Untainted by the touch of time, 
Unchang’d by darkness or decay, 
laughing in its sunny prime, 
That anything should pass away! 


Yes—this is childhood, as it 
Within a world of care and coil; 
Heedless alike of camps and courts ; 
Thoughtless alike of grief and toil ; 
Oh! it is pleasant, in the shade 
flowers, to hear the voice 
chil singing out the 
Making the silence of the glade 
Echo their cheerful song—* Rejoice!” 
And childhood is a lovely thing 
In its first freshness ; ere the wing 
Of Time hath swept its downy cheek, 
wo hath e its voice 
The tale of 
It is so fair—so —so bright— 
So redolent of joy ; 
Sad, that its visions of delight 
Should ever know alloy! 
Its eye is like the glit ge star 
On Heaven's forehead set ; 
Its golden hair gleams lovelier far 
Than the attendant vapours are, 
When the bright clouds have met ; 
Ten thousand splendours blent in one, 
The funeral pageant of the sun! 
Its brow is placid, pure, and fair, 
Jntainted and untouch’d by care: 
Its laughter, to maternal ears, 
Seems the glad music of the spheres ; 
While its light form with artless grace, 
Makes “ sunshine in a shady place.” 
Its fairy foot, its bounding pace, 
So lightly tempt life’s cheating race, 
As forward, with elastic limb, 
It seems o’er sorrow’s self to skim ; 
Wiping the tear as soon as shed, 
And casting every care behind— 
Alas! my heart hath often bled 
e He who peo earth, i 
Stones, backward on the pat he fed) 
The cark and coil, for ever springing 
Close on its track, with hydra head, 
O’er which, in its first bloomy years. 
It ply pass°d—awaken tears 
t never thought to shed! 


Thus muse I in my silent hour ; 

But childhood, by the simple pow'r 

Of its free, fond, and flute-like voice, 
Dispels the gloom, and says—* Rejoice!” 


BAD FLAVOUR OF BUTTER. 


At the monthly meeting, January 1843, of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, a communication 
was read from Sir George Mackenzie, Bart., on the effects 
of certain plants in pastures on the taste and quality of 
the milk and butter yielded by the cows grazed on them. 
Sir George found that, «although the milk and cream 

ielded by two Ayrshir> cows, pastured on fields at 
Beechwood, near Edinb.rgh, was tly of good 
uality, having not the least taint, the butter churned 
from it was imperfectly formed, of a dirty white colour, 
and the taste so peculiarly bad, as to render it unfit for 
use. He satisfied himself that the source of the evil could 
be nowhere but in the pasture, and that something had 
been eaten by the cows, the baneful effects of which were 
evolved during the lace in 
the process of churning. e only p' to which, upon 
examination, he could refer the mischief, was the tuber- 
ous-rooted ranunculus (7: bulbosus), for the com- 
mon buttercup he seen abounding where no such 
effect on the butter was known. After the tuberous- 
rooted ranunculus had seeded and ceased growing, the 
butter was better. Sir George adds, that it appears cer- 
tain, from the varying qualities of butter in different dis- 
tricts, that different plants have a great influence upon 
it; and it therefore becomes an important matter of in- 

uiry, what plants are best for dairy pastures. 
Butier of the finest quality he has known to have been 


derived from very old pastures, in which a species of the 


Agrostis (not the Stolonifera or Fiorin was very abun- 


attention which it merits, and it is therefore recomimended 
— of the society. 

n his on this paper, the president mentioned 
various plants which have been found more or less in- 
jurious to cattle, and the butter produced from their 
milk—in — the cicuta virosa and allium ursinum. 
Sir John inson stated that, in 1826, the milk he ob- 
tained at Pau, in France, was abundant and excellent, 
but the butter produced from it was detestable ; and the 
general opinion in that place seemed to be, that its bad 
qualities were owing to the cows being occasionally em- 
ployed in various kinds of agricultural labour. 


EARLY HISTORY OF HYDRAULICS. 


In noticing various hydraulic devices, I have endea- 
voured to award honour to whomsoever it was due; to 
say nothing of the ancients, with whom most of them ori- 
ginated, it may here be observed, that the Germans were 
the earliest cultivators of practical hydraulics in modern 
times. The Dutch (part of that people) contributed to 
extend a knowledge of their inventions. It was a Dutch- 
man who constructed the famous machinery at Marli; 
and England was indebted to another for her first water- 
works at London Bridge. The simplest pump-box or 
piston known—the inverted cone of leather—is of German 
origin, and so is the tube-pump of Muschenbrock. Hose 
for fire-engines, both of leather and canvass, was invented 
by Dutchmen. They carried the chain-pump of China 
to their settlements in India, and also to Europe. Van 
Braam brought it to the United States. A German in- 
vented the air-pump ; and the first high-pressure steam- 
engine, figured in was by another. As s 
hydraulic machinery, the Dutch have been to the moderns 
in some degree what the Egyptians were to the ancients 
--their teachers. The physical geography of Holland 
and Egypt necessarily led the inhabitants of both coun- 
ries to cultivate to the utmost extent the art of rai 
water. Windmills for draining water off land first occur 
(in modern days) in Holland. It is, indeed, the constant 
employment of this element—wind—that preserves the 
Dutch from destruction by another ; for, as 4 nation, they 
are in much the same predicament they formerly put 
unruly felons in ; namely, confining each in a close vault 
with a pump, and then admitting a stream of water, that 
required his unceasing efforts to pump out, to prevent 
himself from drowning. The French have contributed 
the neatest machine known, the ram of Montgolfier; theirs 
is the double pamp of La Hire, and the frictionless piston 
of Gosset; La Faye improved the old tympanum of 
Asia ; Papin was one of the authors of the steam-engine ; 
and Le our devised the centrifugal pump. Rotary 
pumps, and the re-introduction of air-vessels, rest be- 
tween Germany and France. Drawn leaden pipes were 
projected by Dalesme. The English revived the plun 
pump and stuffing box of Moreland, and furnished t 
expanding metallic pistons of Gartwright and Barton, the 
steam-engines of Worcester and Savery, Newcomen and 
Watt, the pneumatic appuratus of Brown, and motive 
engines of Cecil and others. Whitehurst was the first to 
apply the principle of the ram, and the quicksilver pump 
was invented by Hawkins. Hales invented the milling of 
sheet lead, and the first drawn pipes were made by Wil- 
kinson. Switzerland contributed the spiral pump of 
Wirtz. America has furnished the rivetted hose of Sel- 
lens and Pennock, the motive machine of Morey, and 
high-pressure engines of Evans; and both have given 
numerous modifications of every hydraulic device. The 
Italians have preserved many ancient devices; and to 
them the discoveries of Galileo and Torricelli, i 
atmospheric pressure, are due. Porta has given the first 
figure of a device for raising water by steam, and Ven- 
turi’s experiments have extended their claims.— Ewbank's 
Historical and Descriptive Account of Hydraulic Machi- 
nery. 


CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


The object of this publication, as formerly mentioned, is to 
furnish the friends of an improved system of education with the 
books required for carrying out their views in the actual business 
of the Nursery and School. 


Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age, - 
Infant Education From Two to Six Years of Age, 


Solid and Spherical Geometry, - - - - 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each - 
History and Present State of the British Empire, 
History of the English Language and Literature, 
Principles of Elocution, by W. Graham, - 


ls. 3d. 
2s. Od. 

First Book of Reading, Os. 
Second Book of Reading, - - = 3d. 
Simple Lessons in Reading, - - - - Os. Wd. 
Rudiments of Knowledge, - - - - = Os. 10d. 
Introduction to the Sciences, - - - - ls. Od. 
The Moral Class-Book, - - - - = = Is 6d. 
A Geographical Primer, - - - - - Os. 8d. 
‘Text-Book of Geography for England, - - - Os. 10d. 
Introduction to English Composition, - - - Os. Gd. 
English Grammar, Two Parts, each - - - ls. 6d. 
First Book of Drawing, - - - - - - ln. 64. 
Second Book of Drawing, - 7 - - - ls. 6d. 
Animal Physiology, - - - le Sd. 
Zoology, - - - - - - - - 4 Od. 

Rudiments of Chemistry, by Dr D. B. Reid—a new 

and greatly improved edition, - + = % Gd. 
Natural Philosophy, First Book, - - - = Os. 10d. 
Natural Philosophy, Second Book, - - - Os. Wd. 
Natural Philosophy, Third Book, - Os. 10d. 
Elements of Algebra, Two Parts, each - - = 2 6d. 
Elements of Plane Geometry, - - - - 2s. Gd. 
Gd. 
4s. Od. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
3s. Od. 
3s. Od. 


Greece, 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography, ° 
Published by W. and R. Cuamesens, 339 High Street, Edin- 
burgh ; W. 8. Onr and Co., Amen Corner, London ; W. Curry 
Jun. and Co., Dublin ; and may be had from all booksellers. 
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